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The Week. 


THE President's condition has steadily im- 
proved during the past week, and a general 
confidence in his recovery has taken the place 
of the depression and anxiety caused by the 
alarming reports as to his symptoms, spread 
abroad at the time he began to suffer from chills. 
The exact position of the ball has been verified 
by the aid of an ingenious electro-telephonic 





in the wall of the abdomen, a short distance from 
the surface, so that it will only require a simple 
operation to remove it hereafter. The President's 


pulse continues high, but there are no symptoms | 
| new Collector that, on the contrary, he will 
phere of the White House is in so bad a condi- | 
tion that seven cases of the latter disease have | 


of pyemia, nor of malaria, though the atmos- 


already been reported. It is now thought that 
he can be removed in perhaps two or three 


weeks. The newspaper attacks on the physi- | 


cians, for their reticence with regard to the 
condition of the President, have died out. 
latter can hardly be expected to satisfy every- 
body, and if they succeed in curing their patient 
the question whether they ought to have talked 
a little less at one time to one set of interview- 
ers, or a little more at another time to another 
set, will become comparatively unimportant. 


are controlled by speculation, were influenced 
during the week by reports concerning the 
condition of President Garfield, the crops, and 
the railroad war. The President’s relapse was 
the foundation for alarming rumors, which 
temporarily broke down the prices of stocks. 
The tenor of the advices respecting the wheat 


that the yield of wheat this year will be about 


bushels. There was no indication on the 
proaching its end, rates for freight and passen- 
ger fares at the close of the week having been 


plenty of semi-confidential statements to this 
effect, and well-known brokers for prominent 
railroad managers were heavy buyers of rail- 
road stocks. 


from $to 9 per cent. in the leading railroad 
stocks. United States bonds advanced, and 
the debt statement was such as to improve the 
public credit. 
point nearer towards gold imports, the begin- 
ning of which this month would cause no sur- 
prise. The condition of the banks changed 
but little. General trade continues active and 
profitable. Railroad tonnage is as large as, 
if not larger than, a year ago; and the effect 


The net result of all the fluctua- | 
tions in prices was a general advance ranging | 


Foreign exchange moved one | 


Nation. 








of the reduction in freight-rates has been to 


divert traffic from the canals, and of the reduc- 
tion in passenger fares to increase the travel. 
The price of silver bullion in London fell to 
51id@. per ounce from 514d. The bullion value 
here of the 412}-grain silver dollar at the close 
was $0.8623. 





On Monday the Collectorship of the Port of 
New York was formally transferred by General 
Merritt to his successor, Mr. Robertson. It 
has been frequently asserted that the latter was 


| appointed for the purpose of making the Cus- 
machine, invented by Professor Bell. The ballis | 
| that he promised a very large number of ap- 
| pointments to a variety of persons while con- 


tom-house a political machine again, and also 


ducting the campaign against Mr. Conkling in 
the Legislature. We are glad to hear from the 


maintain in force the civil-service rules now 
prevailing, and also that he has neither himself 
promised anybody an appointment nor author- 
ized anybody else to make such promises for 
him. Mr. Robertson’s character permits no 


_ doubt as to the truthfulness of these declara- 
The | 
| adhere to them. 
| aware that nothing would shock the people 
| more at this moment than an attempt to re- 


tions and of the sincerity of his purpose to 
Moreover, he cannot but be 


place the old political machine by a new one, 
and that every appointment and removal in the 


| Custom-house will now be watched with too 
| keen an interest to permit any covert attempts 
The Stock Exchange markets, so far as they | 


in that direction to escape public attention. 


| The best thing he can do for his own reputa- 
g I 


tion, for the good name of those who appointed 


him, and for the general interest of the coun- 


try, is to resolve firmly to follow in the footsteps 


| of his predecessor in the best sense, and to re- 
| sist any and every temptation diverting him 
from that purpose even in the smallest detail. 
harvest was rather more encouraging, and the | 
most trustworthy estimates at the close were | 
| to the Senate would divert Mr. Warner Miller 
68,000,000 bushels less than last year, when it | 
reached the unprecedented total of 480,000,000 | 
| terests, but it would perhaps be better for him 
surface that the trunk-line railroad war is ap- | 





It was hardly to be expected that his election 


from his clearly-announced purpose of using 
his political position to further his private in- 


to go to work quietly in committee rather than 
make such speeches as he delivered last week 


| before the Paper-makers’ Association at Sara- 
lower than before; nevertheless, there were 


He called attention to the fact that the 
paper business is in an unusually prosperous 
state, the output during the past year being 
fully twenty per cent. in excess of that of the 
year before, and the increased export amount- 
ing to 16,500 tons. He then insisted that the 
tariff was unfairly low, because while the aver- 
age duty on all articles is forty-five per cent., 
paper is only protected to the extent of twenty 
per cent. on ordinary qualities, and thirty-five 
percent. on fine. He said nothing about the 


toga. 


| demand of the laborers engaged in paper- 
| making for a reduction of time, but strongly 
| urged that the present gross injustice to the | 
| capital employed should be remedied by sub- 


that American paper-makers might be able to 
ship their goods direct to that part of the world 
instead of by way of London 


These views are not mere hasty suggestions, 
but the result of a study of the subject here and 
abroad. A few years ago, it seems, Mr. Milles 
travelled in Germany, where he discovered a 
mill which was turning out a peculiar kind of 
paper for Brazil. He found on his return that 
he could make the paper cheaper than the Ger- 
mans could, but he could not put it down in 
Brazil as cheaply, because the only steamship 
lines to Brazil are from Europe. In this dis- 
tressing state of affairs what can be done for 
American paper but subsidize the steamship 
men to take it to Brazil? But surely, if the 
fact be as Mr. Miller says, the tariff ought to 
be increased too. Otherwise, although subsi- 
dies may enable our paper-makers to export 
to South America, the English manufacturers 
may still in the end circumvent us by flooding 
North America. The only way that this can be 
effectually prevented is by making the tariff 
equal to the average tariff on all articles im- 
ported. 
the 
as we understand it, that when an industry has 


The economic principle upon which 
recommendations of Mr. Miller rest is, 
been protected into a flourishing condition, 
neither the consumer nor the laborer ought to 
profit by the result, but the community should 
be further taxed, not merely to kill off any ves- 
tige of foreign competition, but to enable the 
industry itself, when it produces more than the 
home market requires, to compete in foreign 
markets with foreign producers. 


Death has removed the Democratic Secretary 
of the Senate, who leaves behind him an excel- 
lent name for probity and efficiency. Col. Burch 
was a man of training and experience, quite fit 


/ to be a Senator himself, and who came very 


near being appointed the successor of Andrew 
Johnson on the latter's death. Only the exigen- 
cies of machine politics could have endangered 
his place, in order that it might be filled 
by an adventurer like Gorham ; and, in fact, 
the two-months’ unavailing struggle to bring 
about this change marks what we trust was the 
lowest point in our political abasement. Col. 
Burch, happily, lived to see the complete 
downfall of the Boss who was at the bottom of 
this disgraceful manoeuvre. Mr. Dawes, who 
engineered it, is now to be congratulated on 
the arrival of the opportunity for which he 
longed last April, of making a fair start in the 
Senate appointments on the principle of fit- 
ness, non-partisanship, and permanency. 


We publish elsewhere a letter from a corre- 
spondent who thinks that we “hardly did jus- 
tice” to Judge McCrary in our remarks last 
week about his recent decision in the Southern 
We do not see, however, that 
what our correspondent urges as to the abstract 
sidies to steamship lines to South America, so | right of courts to determine what is a reason- 


Express case. 
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able charge for transportation, settles the ques- 


tion of the advisability of such a course. As 
1 matter ot tact, the courts never have made 
the attempt hitherto to “run” the railroads of 
the country, for this is what fixing rates must 
n the end come to, and we have never seen the 
ir ition suggested before. The utmost that 
the Grrangers ever attempted to do was to 
establish the right to have rates fixed by 
the Legislature. They never thought of 
having a judge draw up a railroad freight- 
tariff. What the effect might be on the rates 


we do not know, but we know very well what 


it would be on the judges. The proposition of 
our correspondent that “the belief that the 
people will always, if they can, do injustice to 
corporations is worse than the vulgar cry that 
corporations are always cheating the public,” 
true though it may be, is also inconclusive as 
to the question of having transportation charges 
The 


Granger cases settled nothing but an abstract 


fixed by judges or masters in Chancery. 


right, and the transportation problem remains 
precisely where it was before the decision of 
them. 


The Democratic candidate for the Ohio gov- 
ernorship has written a letter accepting the 
nomination offered him, in which he takes occa- 
sion to say a few plain words on several sub- 
jects which are now attracting attention in that 
State. <A letter of acceptance is sometimes 
thought to be of as much importance as a plat- 
form, and therefore we are not surprised to 
tind that Mr. Bookwalter takes some pains to 
lefine his exact position. First, with regard to 
legislation, he urges that it “ should be directed 
solely and strictly to the interests of the Many,” 


and not to the interests of “the Few.” He 
thinks that it “tends more and more in these 
times toward subservience to the Few.” If this 


is the case the tendency ought to be broken up, 
particularly in Ohio, where he says that “ under 


The Nati 

ation. 
tions of government, but their arguments will 
affect the Few, not the Many. 


The fifth plank of the Ohio platform opposes 
legislation of a sumptuary character, but Mr. 
Bookwalter points out that this “ does not imply 
hostility to rational and practical measures for 
the abatement of any of the evils with which 
society is afflicted.” But at the same time he 
reflectively adds, that “it may be well to re- 
member that in a free country the object of all 
law is the maintenance and not the abridg- 
ment of the rights of the citizens,” a distinct 
warning to those who take the opposite view 
that they can under no circumstances have Mr. 
Bookwalter’s support. He admits that “the 


preservation of social order, and the whole- 


danger to the community which cannot be 
wholly removed, are objects eminently desir- 


| able in themselves, possible cf attainment, and 


the auspices of the party in power it has be- | 


come more dangerously prevalent than ever be- 
fore.” What precise means the Many ought 
to take to put a stop to it Mr. Bookwalter does 
not state, but that, after all, is a question about 
which people may take different views, and it 
is unnecessary to say that a letter of acceptance 
which suggests remedies as to which different 
views may be taken is open to the objection 
that those who dislike the remedies suggested 
may be led into voting for some other person 
than the letter. Some of his 
critics have found fault with Mr. Bookwalter 
for being merely a rich manufacturer, and for 
not having devoted time and thought to the 


the writer of 


consideration of political questions. They are 
much mistaken, however, as they will perhaps 
be ready to admit when they find that “it is a 
belief’ to which he has “ever adhered” and 
“often given expression,” that “a function of 
the government should in no case be exercised 
in behalf of any section or class to the detri- 
ment of any other.” If such a proposition is 
not the result of reflection on political subjects, 
The Ohio 


to persuade the public 


we should like to know what it is. 
try 
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that exercise of this sort is good for the func- 


properly within the scope of constitutional leg- 
islation.”” From these premises he reaches 
the conclusion, as to this branch of his subject, 
that “it is much to be deplored that all well- 
disposed citizens, including those at opposite 
extremes on this question, cannot be brought 
upon a commen ground for what is or ought to 
be a common object’; but this, we suppose, 
cannot be helped. 
the tariff are simple and direct. He does not 
beat about the bush, but boldly announces that, 
“ viewed only in an economic light, civilization 
is but the development and organization of 
varied industrial pursuits, and it has come to be 
regarded as almost an axiom in political eco- 
nomy that the prosperity and maintenance of 
any especial industry is dependent upon the per- 
fect co-ordination and harmonious adjustment 
of all” ; from which the conclusion naturally 
follows that “legislation upon this subject 
should be of such a character as will ever 
keep in view this well-balanced relation of the 
many parts which go to make up the vast eco- 
nomic scheme of the nation.” A child can 
comprehend this. 





We asked the wine merchants some weeks 
ago for an explanation of the fact that, although 
the supply of French wines had fallen off nearly 
one-half since 1875, their price in this country 
“had remained perfectly steady,” and we sug- 
gested that the question would form a good 
subject for a magazine article for “a wine mer- 
chant possessed of the literary faculty.” The 
answer has been furnished in a somewhat 
nebulous form by a wine-organ called Bonfort's 
Wine and Spirit Circular. It says, after 


| some preliminary vinous abuse, that the ex- 


planation is one which “a little experience ” in 
what it euphemistically calls “mercantile af- 
fairs’ would have taught us, namely, that 
manufacturers find it so difficult to induce buy- 
ers to pay more for a given article than they have 
been in the habit of paying, that they use a 
brand or “ generic name ” which covers a great 
many different varieties of the article—as, for 
instance, “ St. Julien,” “Cognac,” “ Very Old 
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Sherry”; and that having thus prepared them- 
selves for contingencies, when the supply falls 
short, and they find that they can no longer sell 
the “ St. Julien ” they have been in the habit of 
selling at one france a bottle, and cannot get 
the buyer to pay one franc three centimes, 
they send him a wine which before the rise 
cost only ninety-seven centimes. ‘ Sometimes,” 
says the Wine and Spirit Circular, “ this is 
done with the knowledge and consent of the 
buyer, in which case it is up to that point a 
perfectly legitimate transaction. If it is done 
without the buyer’s knowledge it is, of course, 
cheating.” This is a tolerably candid though 
not complete answer to our question. What it 


. lacks can, however, be readily supplied by any 


| 
: experience in mercantile affairs.” 
some restraint and control of the elements of | 


reader who has what the Cvrcu/ar calls a “ little 
We fear this 
is much more widely diffused 


” 


“experience 


| than our vinous and spirituous contemporary 
imagines. 





Mr. George Bliss has taken the trouble to 
write a letter to the 7zmes on the subject of 


| the Police Commissioners’ case, for the pur- 


pose of convincing that newspaper that “ May- 
or Grace’s proceedings are not in good faith.” 
During the period covered by the charges 


ae : | against Messrs. Mason, < Nichols 
His views with regard to | against Messrs. French, Mason, and Nichols, 


he says, there have been in all eight commis- 


| sioners in office. 


| complained of by the Mayor, except 


All of these, except Messrs. 
French and Mason, are Democrats. Mr. 
Nichols, however, is the only Kelly Democrat 
among them. The evidence “shows without 
contradiction ” that all of these eight commis- 
sioners have concurred in the acts or omissions 
that 
Messrs. Voorhis, McLean, and Nichols, as suc- 


| cessive chairmen of the committee on street- 


| these 


cleaning, have had especial charge of that 
subject. Now, how, enquires Mr. Bliss, have 
eight commissioners been treated ? 


|The Mayor has appointed Mr. Voorhis Com- 





missioner of Docks, Mr. Matthews Commis- 
sioner of Police, and General Smith Rapid 
Transit Commissioner. Mayor Grace’s prede- 
cessor appointed Mr. McLean Park Commis- 
sioner, and Mr. Morrison secretary. “In other 
words, five Democrats have been rewarded. 
On the other hand, two Republicans and one 
Kelly Democrat are on trial for doing and 
leaving undone just what the men rewarded 
did and did not do.” The picture presented by 
this letter would no doubt seem very shock- 
ing to the public, had not familiarity made 
them callous to it. Mr. Bliss cannot ex- 
pect the Mayor to do much for Republi- 
cans; but if he succeeded in removing 
the present Commissioners, we see no reason 
why he should not give the Kelly Democrat a 
new office. Still, as Mr. Bliss knows, it is im- 
probable that the Mayor should be successful in 
his attempt to remove the present Commis- 
sioners. The “hearing” has taken a good 
while, but when the great writs of certzoraré 
and injunction are resorted to, and the defen- 
dants bring the judges of the Supreme Court 
into play, then the litigation will really begin, 
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and what the end of it will be no man can 





say. 





The story of the Nihilist Leo Hartmann, | 


published in the Herald of Saturday, is a 
ghastly account of his connection with the 
attempt to blow up the late Czar on the Mos- 
cow railroad. We say ghastly, for admitting 
all that the Nihilists urge both with regard 


to the necessity of overthrowing the existing | 
yézime in Russia, and the impossibility of | 


effecting this object in any way but by assassi- 
nation, his description of the plot, with its sub- 
terranean mines, its final azte-mortem con- 
viviality, its conclave of conspirators nerving 
themselves for their work amid flames of green 
fire, suggests the doings of fanatics with a taste 
for melodrama rather than those of liberators 
of an oppressed people. But Hartmann, what- 
ever else he is, is a man of intelligence and 
education. He says that he has come to this 
country for the purpose of enlisting the sym- 
pathy of Americans for his cause, and, accord- 
ing to one story, he is going to lecture on 
Nikilism. It cannot be denied that the public 
stands in need of authoritative information on 
the subject, but only a morbid curiosity could 
get the better of the indignation naturally ex- 
cited by the presence and sight of such an ex- 
positor. 





Hartmann rightly says that in the eyes of 
many of his readers in this country he shall 
“nevertheless remain a criminal.” That he 
should be a criminal at large, when his acts and 
his doctrine rank him among the enemies of 
the human race, is owing to the novelty and 
the very enormity of his offence. Society has 
hardly begun to protect itself against the bri- 
gands who wreck trains for plunder, and has 
never contemplated such a state of things as 
would result from the popular approval of the 
methods of Hartmann and his fellow-conspira- 
tors. He is kind enough to say that if a re- 
publican form of government were obtained for 
Russia, there would be no need of blowing a 
trainful of innocent travellers to shreds in order 
to reach the one despot imagined to be on 
board. But the socialistic and communistic 
view of government finds despots everywhere 
—the mine-owner, the banker, the railway pre- 
sident, the manufacturer, anybody who is the 
ultimate term in their disagreement with the 
established order of things; and the terrorism 
of the Nihilists is as dastardly and, in spite of 
its mock-heroic fatalism, as vulgar as that of 
the Molly Maguires. The sympathies of bur- 
glars may be touched by the recital of the 
hardships in excavating the gallery and the 
danger of discovery by the police, but the clos- 
ing of the electric circuit to explode the charge 
was, after all, as safe and as inglorious as Rous- 
seau’s suppositional “ killing the mandarin ” in 
China by pressing a button in Paris. 





The Irish Land Bill was read on Friday in 
the House of Commons for the third time and 
passed by a vote of 220 to 14, the majority of 
the Conservatives and some Parnellites, includ- 
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ing Mr. Parnell himself, refraining from voting ; 
the bill then went to the House of Lords, 
where it was read for the second time on 
Monday. In another column our London cor- 
respondent explains very fully the feeling of 
parties with regard to it. It does not wholly 
satisfy either the Liberals—for among them 
are numbered many Whig land-owners who 
see in the measure a menace to the English 
land system—nor the extreme Irish party, a 
great part of which secretly or openly insists 
that nothing short of complete legislative inde- 
pendence will satisfy Ireland. The Conserva- 
tives would, of course, kill it if they could, but 
the alarming condition of Ireland would not 
permit them to do this, even if they could rely 
on much popular support in England. On 
the second reading of the bill Lord Salis- 
bury made a speech, in which he indicated 
that the Conservatives would make a stand 
upon the necessity of amendments for the pur- 
pose of inserting a clear definition of fair rent, 
for the exemption from the operation of the bill 
of estates managed on the English system and 
tenancies of over {100 a year, and for the 
maintenance of the inviolability of leases. In 
the House of Commons on the same day Mr. 
Parnell took occasion to raise the question of 
the Irish political prisoners, and declared that 
the House was always upon the side of power. 
His language was so violent that he was 
“named” by the Speaker, and Mr. Gladstone 
then moved his suspension from the House for 
the remainder of the sitting, upon which Mr. 
Parnell rose, and, saying that he did not care to 


the vote, left the House. The motion for his 
suspension was then carried by a vote of 132 
to 14. 





Ayub Khan’s victory over the forces of Amir 
Abdurrahman on July 27 was achieved on the 
anniversary of his triumph at Kushk-i-Nakhud, 
or Maiwand, over the Anglo-Indian troops 
under General Burrows. The issue of the 
battle of July 27, 1880, was a terrible surprise 
to the British, and its consequences seemed at 
the moment incalculable. There was danger 
not only of losing Kandahar and other isolated 
positions, with their British garrisons, but per- 
force of speedy and ignominious retreat from 
all Afghanistan before a revengeful and fanati- 
cally elated people. This time it is only the 
protégé of the British whose army has been 
vanquished; itis Afghan tactics and Afghan 
treachery that have caused the rout, and the 
Anglo-Indian forces being already out of the 
country the Indian Government does not feel 
bound to retrieve the loss. The consequences 
may prove injurious enough to British rule and 
prestige in the border lands east and west of 
the Indus. Ayub Khan may drive the ad- 
herents of the Amir before him, or gain them 
over and be generally recognized as the Allah- 
ordained deliverer and ruler of Afghanistan; 
Ghazni and Kabul, like Kandahar, may open 
their gates to him, and Abdurrahman be forced 
to flee once more beyond the Hindu-Kush, and 


ys 
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tion. But all this implies neither imminent 
danger, nor grave responsibility, nor military 
disgrace, since England has had the courage, 


after avenging the defeat of Maiwand by the 


triumph at Kandahar, completely to withdraw 
| from this field of endless strife, which she 





| territories against Ayub Khan 


ought never to have entered. Ayub’s cam- 
paign is almost a perfect repetition of his last 
year’s movement from Herat to Kandahar. H« 
takes the same route through Farah, crosses 
the Helmund near Girishk, as he did then, 
makes the same approach toward the left flank 
of the enemy through the valley of the Argand- 
ab, and fights the same defensive battle in a 
strong position, resulting in the rout of the 
assailants through their own fault. Burrows’s 
brigade, last year, was half annihilated; the 
Amir’s general lost only a few hundred men, 
but all his artillery, and part of his troops de- 
And Abdurrahman has 
no General Roberts to restore the 


serted to the victor. 


fortunes of 


| the war. 


It is but natural that the Amir, if unable 
to defend the throne of Kabul, created for 
him last year by the British, should retire be- 
yond the lofty mountain-range which separates 
Afghanistan proper from Afghan Turkistan, 
and try again to maintain himself in the lat- 
ter country. It is equally natural, consider- 
ing the geographical positions, that, in order to 
hold Badakhshan, Balkh, and the adjoining 
installed in 
Kabul, he should ultimately go to the length.of 


atin | accepting or submitting to a Russian protec- 
go through the farce of awaiting the result of | pens a 


torate, such as makes Bokhara and Khiva, 
though nominally independent khanates, vir- 
tual dependencies of the Czar, soon to be 
formally annexed, as the Khanate of Khokan 
was in 1876. It cannot be denied that the 
mountain barrier of the Hindu-Kush forms as 
natural and powerful a boundary between the 
sphere of Russia's rule and influence in Central 
Asia and England's in South Asia as the Altai 
range has proved to be between Russia in North 
Asia and the Empire of China, That the people 
of Afghan Turkistan are united by the bond 
of Islam with the Durranis, Ghilzais, and other 
tribes of Afghanistan proper, will prevent their 
absorption by Russia as little as the same 
moral bond helped the Bokharese, Khokan- 
dians, and Akhal Tekkes in their contests with 
the overwhelming forces of the White Czar. 
Skobeleff, a few months ago, crushed the Ak- 
hal Tekkes; the Tekkes of Merv are already 


| seriously considering the necessity of submit- 


ting to the Muscovite yoke; the adjoining de- 
pendencies of Afghanistan, north of thé Hin- 


| du-Kush, are naturally doomed to the same 


fate. The Moslem ruler south of the moun- 
tains, however—whether he be Ayub Khan or 
even a stronger man than he—will probably 


| rely in vain on Russian aid in hostile endeavors 


} 
| 


against the English, and if he commits him- 


| self against them as did Dost Mohammed or 


Shir Ali, while England’s power is unshaken in 
India itself, he will most likely share their fate, 


| Allah is too high and the Czar is too far away 
once more place himself under Russian protec- | 


—beyond the Hindu-Kush. 
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steadily during 

la or the rumor of 

ho h not yet considered out of danger, 
ring the possibilities of the case, he has 
lared by his physicians slowly conva- 
id only hopeful anticipations have 
He now “sits up in bed,” or 

n attempt at that attitude, every day, 
rtakes of what is called “solid food,” 

f course, sparingly. Experiments with 

wr Bell’s “induction balance,” tried on 

sunday and repeated Monday, very satisfac- 
torily “placed” the ball “on a straight line 
running through the body from the front to 
the back, just above the right groin’”—how 
near the abdominal surface can only be in- 
ferred, but it is supposed to be about two 
This result corroborates entirely the 
original diagnosis made by the President's 
surgeons. No intention is entertained of at- 
tempting to remove the bullet at present, and 
0 long as it gives no trouble its disposition will 
be left unconsidered until the President's re- 


covery. 


inches. 


General Merritt, who has been Collector of 
the Port of New York since 1878, formally 
quitted his ofhce on Saturday, preliminary to 
its occupancy by Judge Robertson on Monday. 
Large numbers of his friends made the occa- 
sion an opportunity of paying the outgoing 
Collector their respects and regrets. Collector 
Robertson, who had already filed his bonds 
ind taken the oath of office, announced that he 
would make no changes in the force employed 
at the Custom-house for some time, “nor un- 
less he found that the needs or the interests of 
the service required a change to be made.” 

The Warren Court of Enquiry closed its ses- 
ions on Saturday, after listening to the surre- 
joinder by Major Gardner to General Warren’s 
counsel's reply on Friday to his argument of 
the day before. The Court will not report 
its findings to the War Department for some 
time, and they will not then be made public 
until President Garfield has passed upon them ; 
they may therefore not be expected for several 
months. 

The three-months’ trial of the Police Com- 
missioners before the Mayor was closed on Wed- 
nesday last, after argument for the accused by 
their counsel, and some vigorous and contemp- 
tuous expressions by Mr. George Bliss. The 
Mayor reserved his decision and announced 
that he would communicate it at his leisure. 

Hartmann, the Russian Nihilist refugee now 
in this country, has been interviewed, and de- 
clares that the purpose of his faction is simply 
to work for “a general congress of delegates 
elected by the universal suffrage of the people 
to frame a constitution which the people them- 
selves may adopt.” “ The Nihilists,” he con- 
tinued, “do not even set forth a programme 
for the people ; they simply ask that the peo- 
ple be granted the liberty to establish their own 
form of government.” He added that his visit 
to America was merely for the purpose of ac- 
quainting the people here with the state of 
Russia and the wrongs of the Russian people, 
and explained, by the way, that the term “ Ni- 
hilist ’ is not employed in Russia by any one, 
but was “ originally used by a set of novelists 
who applied the term to a class of people with 
certain qualities of a philosophical mind.” 
‘Socialists is the name by which in Russia 
the Nihilists are known and know themselves. 

A fire, which at first startled considerably 
the dwellers in the wooden caravansaries at 
Coney Island, destroyed, on the 27th ult.; the 
Pierrepont Hotel, the depot of the New York 
and Brighton Beach Railroad, and various out- 


houses and stables at that watering-place. 


closed. 
‘ 
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Another person, Frank Tobey, has_ been 
killed by trying to get on a car of one of the 
elevated roads after the platform gate had been 
Witnesses differ as to whether the 
fault was the conductor's or the victim's. 


The special court appointed to decide upon 
the Minnesota State railway bonds question 
began its sessions at St. Paul on the 25th ult. 
Objections to the jurisdiction of the tribunal 
were filed by the Attorney-General, the chief 
one being the alleged unconstitutionality of the 
legislative enactment creating the court. Writs 
of prohibition were then read, issued upon affi- 
davit by the Supreme Court, and an order from 
the same court, signed by the Chief-Justice, re- 
quiring the five district judges who compose 
the special tribunal to show cause why the 
writs should not be issued. A return to the 
order was made denying the premises recited 
in the affidavit and replying to the objections 
of the Attorney-General, after which the court 
adjourned for a week to afford time for the 
further consideration of the questions involved. 


Some fifty leading Ohio Democrats held a con- 
ference in Toledo on Thursday last to discuss 
“the situation” and to arrange the “ plan of 
the campaign.” Among the chiefs of the “ Old 
Guard,” who are believed to have been highly 
incensed at Mr. Bookwalter’s nomination and 
who remained away “sulking in their tents,” 
were Theodore Cook, John F. Fallett, General 
Banning, Judge Thoman, Senator Harper, and 
William W. Armstrong. The likelihood of a 
large prohibition and Methodist defection from 
the Republicans is said to have afforded the 
chief solace of the conference, which also decid- 
ed not to make “‘a money campaign,” in which 
case their opponents would “draw on the East 
and on the national banks for large contribu- 
tions” ( 7zmes report), but to resort to a “still 
hunt,” making “ great but quiet ” efforts in the 
mining and manufacturing districts, and en- 
deavoring to increase by subtle arts the discord 
among the Republicans. 


Senator Dawes, of Massachusetts, has writ- 
ten another letter upon the civil service, supple- 
menting and partly explaining the other, which, 
he declares, was “not put forth as a panacea” 
but as a help, and was, furthermore, due to “a 
wish to ascertain how sincerely we in Massa- 
chusetts desired our Congressmen to give up 
the miserable business of office-brokerage.” 
In pursuance of the subject he addresses him- 
self to the “ relief of the President,” whose task 
of appointing a hundred thousand officials “is 
killing him.” Under the Constitution, however, 
“legislation can do little to relieve him,” and 
until a change is made in the organic law his 
“best powers” will continue to be “ frittered 
away.” How to relieve him, and at the same 
time allow him to “retain his personal control 
and responsibility for his whole administration 
in the broadest sense,” is a difficult problem to 
solve. Itis improbable that “any single remedy 
will cure the evil.” But, while diScussing, as 
strenuously as ever, possible legislation, “let 
us,” concludes the Senator, “ enquire whether 
something of the evil may not be remedied by 
a change in the mode of administering the sys- 
tem as it is.” It should be mentioned that the 
letter is not addressed to the general public 
but to the Springfield Republican, which ob- 
serves that though its correspondent “ works 
out the principle of giving each official full re- 
sponsibility for his subordinates,” this principle 
has already been “ prominently advocated by 
Arthur Helps,” and is also not so simple as Mr. 
Dawes believes. 


Among the criticisms of his first letter, to 
which the Senator refers as above, was one by 
Governor Long, of the same State, who sug- 
gested that Mr. Dawes “ would have done better 
service if he had developed the simple, practi- 
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| cal, and excellent plan” known as the Pendle- 


ton bill. This plan, the Governor thinks, “has 
the merit of working no violent changes ” and 
causing “no shock,” since it applies only to 
bureaus where fifty or more appointees are 
employed, and would therefore, he understands, 
affect in New England only the Boston Custom- 
house and Post-office. The reform was com- 
ing, he added, “not because the scholar in 
politics espouses it, not because your civil- 
service reformer is less hungry for office than 
anybody else,” but because it is “ fair” and 
“democratic,” and “gives to the people an 
equal chance to go in on their merit, and not 
on their control of political influences,” and 
because the business interests of the country 
demand it. Meantime, the Boston Advertiser 
has interviewed several of the Massachusetts 
Congressmen upon the subject, and finds an 
unanimity of opinion in favor of the general 
end to be obtained, but considerable variety of 
view as to the means to be adopted. Messrs. 
Bowman and Rice are opposed to competitive 
examinations, and Messrs. Harris, Morse, and 
Crapo are more or less sceptical concerning 
them. 


The Committee of the Dartmouth College 
Trustees appointed by the New York alumni 
of the college to investigate the affairs of that 
institution—which means the charges, already 
noticed in these columns, against President 
Bartlett—have made a rather non-committal 
report. They say that “while finding some 
errors of management, such as, however, are 
natural in connection with decided abilities, 
and errors not confined to any one person,” 
they have endeavored to “ correct such errors in 
the best possible manner.” What this manner 
is the committee does not consider it necessary 
to explain, but the report is supposed to mean 
a Scotch verdict against President Bartlett. 


The Virgin Mary has appeared several times 
to a blind, bed-ridden, fasting, and sleeping 
girl in Philadelphia during the past week. 
Each visit after the first has been predicted by 
the sick girl, who has only waked occasionally 
during the last five weeks, and at the last ma- 
terialization the vision was clearly apparent to 
all of a large number of intelligent Catholics 
except one lady who missed it by being “ fol- 
lowed by the devil in the form of a black tom- 
cat.” The bell of the Rev. Mr. Jasper’s church 
at Richmond, Virginia, has also been tolled by 
supernatural labor, and the fact was at first 
erroneously accepted as an intimation of the 
death of the pastor, who is, however, speedily 
convalescing from illness. The reverend gentle- 
man still adheres to the good old belief that the 
sun turns round earth. 

FOREIGN, 

The English Land Bill was read a third time 
in the House of Commons on Friday night, 
and passed by a vote of 220 to 14, the Opposi- 
tion largely refraining from voting, as is evident, 
of course, on this showing, and the minority 
being exclusively composed of Conservatives. 
Their names are, perhaps, worth chronicling ; 
they were: Sir Walter Barttelot, Earl of 
Bective, Mr. Yorke, Mr. Dixon-Hartland, Sir 
Henry Holland, Right Hon. John Hubbard, 
Mr. Onslow, Viscount Folkestone, Mr. David 
Scott, Mr. Schreiber, Mr. James A. Campbell, 
Sir Henry Tyler, Mr. Wharton, and Mr. Whit- 
ney. The bill was immediately sent to the 
Tords and at once read for the first time. 
ord Randolph Churchill improved his last 
opportunity to make what the cable calls “an 
extravagant speech,” which aroused Mr. Glad- 
stone’s indignation and ridicule, and provoked a 
“ powerful vindication ” of the bill. “ Unusual 
enthusiasm ” was excited by the passage of the 
bill among Liberal members, and “a general 
feeling of relief among all parties” is reported. 
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At the second reading of the bill in the Lords 
on Monday it was moved in a set speech by 
Lord Carlingford (Mr. Chichester Fortescue), 
who was answered by Lord Salisbury, the Con- 
servative leader, in a “ severe criticism” of the 
measure. Several Tory conferences to deter- 
mine the action of the party in the Upper 
House have been held, but it is generally be- 
lieved that the bill will pass, amended enough 
to secure the dignity of the Lords but not 
enough to endanger its final enactment. 


The French squadron has surprised Gabes 
and landed a force of men without opposition. 
ou-Amena has retreated to the desert, and 
the occupation of Gabes is believed to have 
produced considerable moral effect upon the 
Arabs of the vicinage. The Bey of Tunis is 
apparently exercising, or desirous of being 
thought by the French to exercise, the utmost 
of his authority in the environs of Tunis and 
Goletta, but he has been deserted by most of 
the native troops, of whom only about four 
hundred remain, nominally as his personal 
guard, and these are of a rebellious and uncer- 
tain disposition, On Friday a panic was report- 
ed at Tunis, and many of the shops are said to 
have been closed in the face of Arab incur- 
sions; but the alarm quickly subsided, and the 
whole report is of the description known in 
business circles as “ feverish.” France has de- 
clared her willingness to recompense the Al- 
gerian Spaniards who suffered from Bou- 
Amena’s raids, but reserves the right of ascer- 
taining whether compensation has been paid 
on account of damage done to French subjects 
during the Carlist and Transigente insurrec- 
tions and the Cuban rebellion. Troops continue 
to leave for Algeria. The Spanish Govern- 
ment has addressed an “energetic remon- 
strance’’ to France concerning the alleged 
plundering of the Spanish vice-consulate on 
the occasion of the capture of Sfax. 


Correspondence between Lord Granville, the 
British Secretary for Foreign Affairs, and M. 
Barthélemy-Saint-Hilaire relative to possible 
French designs on Tripoli has been published. 
Lord Granville affirms that England will de- 
cidedly object to any repetition of the Tunis 
policy in Tripoli, and the French Secretary's 
reply is that France has no such intention, and 
that her intermeddling in Tripoli, which she 
considers an integral part of the Ottoman do- 
minions, simply means a just resentment at, 
and endeavor to counteract, Turkish fanatical 
intrigue in Tripoli directed against the new ré- 
gime at Tunis. 


M. Gambetta read the decree closing the 
session of the French Chamber on Friday last, 
adding the hope that the future Chamber 
would be inspired by a determination to pro- 
mote the well-being of the country. Elections 
for the new House have been ordered for the 
21st inst., the secondary balloting to take place 
on the following Sunday. 


The British press have, of course, been much 
agitated during the week over the “dynamite 
disclosures.” “ We hope,” says the Standard, 
“that ‘due diligence’ will now bear the same 
interpretation as in the A/abama case. We 
demand no damages; we only ask friendly aid 
in checking an infamous conspiracy.” The 
Morning Post wishes O’ Donovan Rossa (whose 
real name is understood to be Jeremiah O’Dono- 
van, by the way) may be treated by America 
as England treated Herr Most. Commercial 
men in Liverpool are said to believe that the 
explosives were sent over to England merely 
to create a sensation and thus “ encourage 
the dupes of the skirmishing fund to continue 
their subscriptions.” 





The 


N ation. 


The publication of the news of the discovery | face of 


is pronounced premature, and _ investigations, 
which at first promised well, have been, it is 
feared, thus rendered useless. <A series of 
meetings of Irish organizations in England to 
protest against the assumption that the at- 
tempted outrage had anything to do with “ the 
Irish national movement,” has been begun. 
It now appears that the machines were manu- 
factured in Peoria, Illinois, by one Crowe, 
whence they were shipped to Philadelphia. 
Any correspondence between the Governments 
of Great Britain and the United States has not 
yet been disclosed. 

Crowe has been interviewed at his home in 
Peoria, and delivered himself of the usual blood- 
thirsty sentiments, and divulged the usual tru- 
culent plans of the Fenian Brotherhood. He 
says that all English steamships, whatever their 
business, will soon be provided with Fenian in- 
fernal machines, and that though the loss of 
innocent life will unfortunately be very great, it 
will be necessary ; and, anyhow, “ war is cruel.” 
He talks with great glibness, enthusiasm, and 
atrocity, but has not yet succeeded in making 
sufficient effect upon the criminal authorities 
to cause his arrest. As to his responsibility to 
either State or Federal laws there is consider- 
able doubt expressed, but, of course, a univer- 
sal feeling that if the present statutes are not 
sufficient to permit of his summary punish- 
ment, others should be speedily enacted. 
Crowe has cast O'Donovan Rossa quite into 
the shade. 


Prince Napoleon has memorialized, so to say, 
the Bonapartist Electoral Committee in favor 
of a revision of the Constitution of France, to 
allow the election of President by direct pop- 
lar vote. Both the Royalists and, on behalf 
of the Bonapartists, M. de Cassagnac have 
issued appeals for subscriptions. Gambetta’s 
programme for the campaign is said to be un- 
certain, but will probably be found definite 
enough. 


The banquet which it was designed to tender 
to Minister Noyes at Paris has, owing to the 
precarious condition of President Garfield, 
been indefinitely postponed, at Mr. Noyes’s re- 
quest. 


The Primate of Spain, the Cardinal Arch- 
bishop of Toledo, recently issued a pastoral 
letter which has been read in every church of 
his diocese, indignantly attacking the Govern- 
ment and people of Italy, and calling upon all 
Catholics of high and low degree to unite and, 
by, force if necessary, restore the independence 
and temporal power of the Pope. The Italian 
minister at Madrid forthwith protested, and 
the Government apologized as gracefully as 
possible, but the Primate is said not to have 
been reproved, and the Pope has received the 
condolence of Spain upon the disturbances at 
Pius IX.’s funeral, which were the cause of all 
the trouble. 


The death of Madame Blanc, the proprie- 
tress, since her more famous husband's demise, 
of the gambling-rooms at Monaco, the mother- 
in-law of Prince Roland Bonaparte and Prince 
Radziwill, and the possessor of an immense 
fortune, is worth chronicling, at least for the 
effect it may have upon the prospects of Mo- 
naco and the gaming there. 


General Di Cesnola has been very cordially 
received since his arrival abroad. Mr. White, 
the American Minister to Germany, entertain- 
ed him at a banquet in Berlin, last Thursday, 
at which Professors Curtius, Lepsius, Knaus, 
and other celebrities were present. General 
Di Cesnola is reported to have secured for the 


are expressed that no chemical analysis was | change of duplicates, especially of the Olympian 
made and that the supposed dangerous ma- | treasures, with the Museum of Berlin, and Pro- 


terial was so quickly thrown into the sea. | 


fessor Curtius, it is said, will write the pre- 
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his General which is soon to be 


published. 


\tlas, 


The Cornell crew have, rather unexpectedly, 
written to the London S/oertsman to express 
their thanks at the kind and courteous treat- 
ment received at the hands of the press and 
the English rowing clubs, especially the Lon- 
don and Thames Rowing Clubs. They also 
assure the Sfor/smaz that any suggestion that 
Cornell was purposely fouled at Henley is non- 
sense. 


The hitch in the negotiations between the 
British Royal Commission and the Boers is now 
believed to have been arranged satisfactorily to 
both sides. Several joint meetings have been 
held during the week with favorable results. 
The chief provisions of the convention agreed 
upon are reported to be the right of passage of 
British troops through the Transvaal, the con- 
trol of all foreign relations by the suzerain, 
the abolition of slavery, and the maintenance 
of religious toleration. The Volksraad has 
three months in which to ratify these terms, «at 
the end of which period, if it declines to ap- 
prove them, the Queen’s sovereignty will “ re- 
vive.” Sir Charles Dilke anneunced on Friday, 
in the House of Commons, that the Govern 
ment had now no intention of taking any fur- 
ther steps to bring to punishment the murderers 
of Captain Elliott and Magistrate Malcolm in 
the Transvaal. 


The forces of the Amir Abdurrahman of 
Afghanistan were defeated on the 27th ult. in 
a pitched battle with the rebels under Ayub 
Khan, the result being due, according to the 
report, to the excessively bad generalship of the 
Amir’s forces, a very small part of which were 
brought into action, and this in the most dis- 
advantageous way. Ayub has entered Kanda- 
har. Lord Hartington has announced in the 
House of Commons that the Indian Govern- 
ment has made no proposal to employ an 
Anglo-Indian force in Afghanistan. 


The French Catholic Bishop of Massua and 
four missionaries, who had been making a tour 
of Catholic missionary stations in Abyssinia, 
have been captured by the natives, who have 
also pillaged and burned a mission-house, and, 
after robbing the prisoners, sent them into the 
interior. 


The provisional President of Peru, Garcia 
Calderon, has, it is announced this week, suc- 
ceeded in assembling the Peruvian Congress. 
The Chilian conquerors lent their support, and 
by a jarge guard relieved the fears of a descent 
upon the session by Pierola, the irreconciiable, 
who is doing his utmost to prevent the consum- 
mation of peace negotiations. The Congress 
met, July 1o, at Chorillos, nine miles from 
Lima, which city the Chilians still hold as a 
guarantee of order, and held its sittings on bare 
boards, which is taken as significant proof of 
the poverty of the provisional Government, and 
also as an indication that the labors of the ses- 
sion will not be unnecessarily prolonged. Fifty 
senators and eighty-five deputies, Calderon and 
his cabinet, the justices of the Suprenfe and 
Superior courts, and the representatives of 
foreign governments, including Mr. Christiancy, 
were present. The President’s message in- 
sisted upon the absolute hopelessness of con- 
tinuing the war, and declared that Bolivia 
would act in concert with his Government. 
Mr. Calderon was chosen President for another 
year and accepted the post, and the Congress 
is believed to be in hearty accord with him. 
The courts have already resumed their sittings, 
and a Peruvian Government, spite of Pierola’s 


| influence, which is rapidly declining, once more 
Furthermore, regrets | New York Metropolitan Museum of Art an ex- | 


exists. In treating with the conquerors, how- 
ever, it is said to entertain no illusions, and the 
necessity of ceding a large and rich tract of 


| territory is admitted on all hands, 





rHE DAWES PLAN, 


SOME time ago Senato1 Dawes, of Massachu- 


setts, wrote a letter drawing a vivid picture of 


the miseries inflicted upon members of Con- | 


rress by office-seekers, and setting forth the ne- 
b i 
a thorough civil-service reform. It 


in excellent letter as far as it went, and 


| the merit of bringing some glaring abuses | 


in a striking manner to the attention of the 
people. He has now supplemented it with an- 
other contribution to the literature of the sub- 
ject, in which he proposes what he considers 
a simple business rule upon which to organize 
the administrative machinery of the Govern- 
ment, and thus to relieve the President of the 
pressure of place-seekers. It is as follows: 
The President is to determine in his own mind 
what the policy of the administration with re- 
gard to the different subjects in its charge 
He then appoints his seven cabinet 
heads of the different depart- 


shall be. 
ministers or 
ments. These several heads of the depart- 
ments he holds personally responsible for the 
conduct thereof, leaving to them the appoint- 
ment of their immediate subordinates. Each 
head of department appoints the chiefs of the 
several bureaus into which the department is 
divided, holding them responsible for the con- 
duct thereof, and leaving to them the appoint- 
ment of their immediate subordinates. Each 
head of a bureau appoints the chiefs of the 


several divisions into which the bureau is di- 


vided, holding them responsible therefor, and 
leaving to them the appointment of their clerks. 


Thus a chain of responsibility is established 
which is expected to keep the whole machinery 
in efficient working order and to relieve those 
highest in station of pressure—responsibility of 
the division chief for the conduct of his clerks 
to the bureau chief ; responsibility of the bureau 
chief for the conduct of his bureau to the head 
of the department; responsibility of the head 
of the department for the conduct of his depart- 
ment to the President. 

This looks very well—on paper. 
will it work in practice? Will it secure the 
appointment of fit men to office ? Will it stop 
the pressure complained of? If there is any- 
thing we should avoid in the discussion of such 


But how 


subjects, it is to delude ourselves with fine 
words of vague meaning. Such a word is “ re- 
What 


If it means that when an 


sponsibility.” does responsibility in 
this case signify ? 
executive department is badly managed the 
President is to remove its head and replace 
him wifh a better man, and so all the way 
down, we have that responsibility now, and 
have always had it, except perhaps under 
Presidents to whom the public business was a 
secondary consideration. But if it means that 
when a clerk does a foolish, or mischievous, or 
dishonest thing which, as is sometimes the 
case, draws grave consequences after it, not 
only the clerk must be removed but also the 
division chief, because he appointed or kept 
that clerk on his responsibility ; and the bureau 
chief, because he appointed or kept that divi- 
sion chief on his responsibility ; and the head 


of the department, because he appointed or 


The Nation. 


| kept that bureau chief on his responsibility - 


if it means that, then it does not now and never 


will exist. The responsibility of the division 
chief will be enforced by his removal only if it 
appears that he could have prevented the mis- 
chief by greater watchfulness, or that he had 
knowingly appointed an untrustworthy person. 
And the officers above the division chief will, 
all theoretical responsibility notwithstanding, 
not be touched unless similar things are 
shown. 

But Mr. Dawes may say that under this sys- 
tem of responsibility the division chief will be 
exceedingly careful not to have untrustworthy 
What kind of care will he 


At present 


persons under him. 
exercise ? Look at his situation. 
when a member of Congress wants a clerk- 
ship for a man he desires to provide for, he 
goes to the Secretary. Under Mr. Dawes’s 
system of responsibility he will go to the di- 
vision chief, who is himself only a high-grade 
clerk. The same pressure formerly brought 
to bear upon the Secretary will now come 
down upon the division chief. And with what 
effect? It is matter of experience that the 
power of resistance to pressure decreases ac- 
cording to the relatively lower grade of the 
officer exposed to that pressure. A Senator of 
the United States appears an infinitely “ bigger 
man” to a chief of division in a department 
than to a Secretary, and some of them urge 
their requests or demands upon the former 
in a much grander style than upon the latter. 
And when the division chief yields to them and 
appoints men who bring him into trouble, and 
he is then to be made “ responsible” for the 
appointment of an incompetent or dishonest 
person, he simply produces as his justification 
a letter from one or a dozen Senators certifying 
that the untrustworthy clerk is a man of the 
most excellent ability and the highest cha- 
racter. 

Mr. Dawes’s system of making appointments 
under a gradation of personal responsibility 
would therefore not abolish pressure, but only 
transfer most of it to the point where it 
would meet with the least resistance. This 
is no mere speculation. We can remember 
an executive department the head of which 
was known to be somewhat “ unaccommodat- 
ing.” Members of Congress would address 
themselves to bureau chiefs, expecting to ob- 
tain through their recommendation the ap- 
pointment which they could not obtain from 
the Secretary himself; some of these chiefs 
now and then made such recommendations to 
the Secretary, informing him privately that they 
had done so because they were unable to resist 
the urgency of members of Congress, which 
sometimes went even to the length of threaten- 
ing insolence, and against which they asked 
the Secretary’s protection. Things can, there- 
fore, not be mended by merely transferring 
pressure. We must extinguish it altogether 
by doing away with the system which admits 
the making of appointments on the ground of 
mere favor. As a friend of civil-service re- 
form, Senator Dawes will do well to push Mr. 
Pendleton’s bill, which, we are glad to know, 





he helped frame, and which embodies in a law 
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| the system already tested in the New York 


Custom-house and in some offices in Washing- 
ton—a system which, so far as it is applicable, 


| secures good public servants, relieves the ap- 
| pointing power of pressure, and does not impair 


proper responsibility. 


THE STOCK MARKET AND ITS 
FLUCTUATIONS, 

THE recent heavy decline in stocks and invest- 
ment securities consequent upon the unfavor- 
able turn in the President’s condition on the 
23d ultimo, and the uncertainty of his case for 
several days afterwards, cannot be explained 
upon ordinary business principles. No one 
supposes that the death of President Garfield 
would cause the loss of a blade of grass or an 
ear of corn, or would affect the nation’s wealth 
in any manner whatever. It is true that a 
“railroad war ” was started, or rather aggra- 
vated, about the time the President had his first 
chill. It continued without cessation and still 
continues, yet when the splinters of bone were 
successfully removed from the President’s 
wound and he began to improve, stocks also 
began to improve, the bears became frighten- 
ed and hastened to “cover,” and an advance 
of from one to ten “ points” was made with- 
in a few days. It would appear, therefore, 
that the stock market was powerfully moved 
both downward and upward within a week’s 
time by an event which could not affect the 
real value of securities in any way whatever. 

This experience, which is not at all infre- 
quent, serves to show that the intrinsic value of 
the properties is not the sole factor, perhaps 
not the principal one, which fixes the prices of 
securities in the stock market. The main 
point to be considered is not what a particular 
thing is worth, but what the multitude think it 
is worth, or will be worth to-morrow or next 
week. It is plain that while nobody thought 
that “ Milwaukee and Si. Paul,” for instance, 
would be harmed a penny by anything that 
might happen to President Garfield, yet a great 
many persons who held that property believed 
that other persons not so well balanced in 
mind as themselves would be alarmed and get 
into a panic and sell out ; that this movement 
would cause a decline, and that it would be 
wise to anticipate it by selling out now. So 
the selling produced a decline, and the decline 
led to more selling, and a stampede took place, 
and a lot of speculators were ruined without 
knowing exactly how or why, and without 
there being any substantial reason for the ca- 
tastrophe. Most of them attributed the misad- 
venture to the outrageous conduct of the bears. 

The public who dabble in stocks are nearly 
all on the “ bull” side of the market, operating 
for an advance. They do not understand the 
art of “selling short” and borrowing stocks 
for present delivery, hoping to buy them at a 
lower price hereafter ; and if they understood it 
not one in fifty would practise it. It requires 
no talent to be a “bull.” Anybody who has 
money enough to “ put up a margin” can buy 
shares and wait for a rise. Experience and 
nerve, and knowledge of human nature, and 
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acquaintance with a multitude of special facts 
are required for the equipment of a “ bear.” 
The general public do not dare ‘to sell what 
they do not have. 
constantly doing, and what he does with the 
greatest assiduity and persistence when he sees 
any tendency on the part of the outside “ bulls” 
__the unassorted multitude whose orders come 
in by telegraph from all parts of the country— 
to sell their holdings or to get into a state of 
hesitation and confusion. Undoubtedly they 
tell a great many lies at such times, and resort 
to a great many stratagems which could not be 
justified in a court of law or in the forum of 
morals. When President Garfield had chills 
they spread reports that he could not live 
forty-eight hours—they went so far as to name 
the principal members of Mr. Arthur's Cabi- 
Of course, no tale was too absurd or too 


This is what the “ bear”’ is 


net. 
inconsequential to be spread abroad to the in- 
jury of the small holders of stocks in Chicago, 
Mobile, and Indianapolis. But people who 
speculate in stocks seldom take a sober point 
of view. 
other for them, and this the “bears’’ know 
perfectly well. 

The “ bears” have a great advantage in be- 
ing collected together in one place, while their 
antagonists are scattered over a continent and 
unable to take any joint action, even if they 
were capable in any case of forming a com- 
mon opinion. The “bears” are nearly all to 
be found within a few blocks of each other. 
They can initiate a combined selling movement 
on the shortest possible notice. The chapter 
of accidents is always in their favor, and it 
makes little difference what kind of an acci- 
dent happens provided it is large enough to fix 
public attention keenly. The favorite acci- 
dents are short crops—a belief in short crops 
without the reality will answer just as well— 
railroad wars, fires, floods, pestilence, and 
Democratic funding bills, to which has now 
been added any unfavorable symptom regard- 
ing the health of the President. When the 
President’s condition was found to be hopeful 
the decline in stocks was arrested, and when 
the doctors pronounced him out of immediate 
danger an upward turn commenced. Then it 
was discovered that the “bears” had rather 
overdone the thing, and had sold more shares 
than they could deliver or could buy in at the 
low prices they had established. Borrowed 
stocks have to be returned at some time, and 
it is best to get hold of them before the fright- 
ened multitude recover their senses and reap- 
pear in the market as buyers. A “sharp rally 
in prices” after a tedious decline usually signi- 
fies that the “ bears” are trying to “cover their 
shorts”; but no “bear” was ever known to 
acknowledge that he was “short” of anything 
on a rising market. 

Probably no demonstration and no amount 
of bitter experience will suffice to warn the 
public away from the stock market, or teach 
them to buy no more than they can pay for in 
cash. All the lucky ventures are noised about 
in the neighborhood of the successful specula- 
tor, while the losses are concealed as much as 
possible. Consequently there is always a troop 


One bugbear is about as good as an- 








of victims coming forward for the bears, who 
lie in wait for them and watch the chapter of 
accidents which are sure to come sooner or 
This time it was President Garfield's 
chill; the next time it may be the appearance 


later. 


of the chinch-bug or the grasshopper, an early 
frost, too much rain or too little, an outbreak 


of yellow fever, some tightening of the money | 


market, some sinister legislation at Washing- 
ton, the death or failure of some “ Wall-Street 
magnate,” another chill of the President—any- 
thing which shall lead the scattered buyers of 
stocks “on margin ”’ to suspect each other of a 
design to sell out. Stampedes like that of last 
week occur two or three times every year with 
as much regularity as any of the dispensations 
of nature which are usually attributed to 
chance. They are as sure to come as a par- 
ticular trump is sure to be turned up ina given 
number of hands at whist. When they do 
come there is a distribution of property which 
defies all mathematical and moral laws, and 
the only thing certain is that Wall Street makes 
a living out of it without raising any crops of 
recognized value in the world’s traffic. 


THE DYNAMITE PROBLEM. 


THE suggestions of the English newspapers 
with regard to the shipment of infernal ma- 
chines from this country make it clear that, 
while there is a general desire among them that 
our Government should “do its duty,” there 
is no general agreement even in England as to 
what that duty is. One newspaper suggests 
that the course pursued by England with re- 
gard to Herr Most be followed; but this is 
impossible, for several reasons. Herr Most, 
the editor of the Frezhezt, a radical paper pub- 
lished in London, was indicted for articles 
published by him inciting to the murder of the 
Czar, under an English statute which provides 
that any one who “shall solicit, encourage, 
persuade, or endeavor to persuade, or shall 
propose to any person to murder any other 
person, . . . Shall be guilty of a misde- 
meanor.” Now, assuming that O’Donovan 
Rossa, or any other Irish agitator here, has 
been engaged in publishing articles inciting to 
murder, there is no statute of the United States 
under which similar proceedings can be taken. 
It does not seem to be understood in England 
that crimes against life and property in this 
country come under State and not Federal juris- 
diction, except in an extremely limited number 
of cases. In the present instance the only 
crime against the United States which has 
been committed is a violation of the statutes 
regulating the transportation of explosives, 
and even these statutes, though they can for- 
tunately be resorted to, were not passed for the 
purpose of covering the shipment of infernal 
machines destined for use against the property 
or lives of subjects of a friendly nation. 

The British Government some time ago ad- 
dressed remonstrances to our Government on 
the subject of the Fenian newspapers and the 


what 


SZ 
been partly caused by the difficulty of knowing 
reply to make. Publications in New 
York urging Irishmen to subscribe to a fund to 
be spent in the perpetration of outrages in 
England are not, as we have said, offences 
against any United States law, and while they 
may be punishable under State laws, it is to 
the last degree improbable that any prosecution 


| of the Fenian newspapers by the State could 


| 
| 





“Skirmishing Fund,” to which, according to | 


Sir William Harcourt, no reply has yet been 


returned. The delay in replying has probably 


be carried through effectively. The current 
of public feeling would be decidedly against it, 
and it would, as a practical matter, be almost 
impossible to impanel a jury that would agree 
upon a verdict, Nor do we think that such a 
prosecution, even if possibie, would be advisa- 
ble, either in the interests of England or of this 
country. People who are really bent on violence 
for some even mistaken political end will not 


| be stopped by the incarceration of an over- 


Hert 
Most, for instance, while it may for the time 


zealous editor or two. The sentence of 
being convince other Nihilistic agitators that it 
will not do to publish in England articles sug- 
gesting assassination, will hardly 
further effect. 
such men as Hartmann, who is an 


have any 
No one can really believe that 
outlaw 
with a price upon his head and no interest 
in life the of the Russian 
autocracy, will be deterred from another at- 
tempt upon the life of the Czar by the fact 
that Herr Most is no longer publishing articles 


save destruction 


inciting to murder, In the same way, if all the 
Fenian newspapers were gagged to-morrow, it 
would not prevent any desperate man or com- 
bination of men who desired to do so from con- 
spiring the destruction of life and property in 
England on a yast scale. In the present con- 
dition of the law it is, in fact, rather an advan- 
tage to England that the publications should 
continue. Incendiary publications, by the very 
publicity they give to the facts and intentions 
of the conspirators, often furnish a warning 
which makes it possible to prevent the actual 
perpetration of the crime intended. 

This brings us to the question, Can anything 
be done to prevent the use of our territory as 
a basis of operations of this sort against the 
lives and property of a friendly nation? And 
here it is important to observe at the outset 
that the export of infernal machines is not an 
ordinary established branch of commerce, in 
which any man may engage as he would in 
the export of wheat or iron, or even of arms 
and ammunition. No mancan possibly under- 
take to have infernal machines manufactured 
and exported without there being a criminal 
design against life or property somewhere. In 
the ordinary case of hostile military expedi- 
tions against foreign governments no harm te 
innocent persons is contemplated. The horror 
which dynamite conspiracies inspire comes 
partly from the fact that the cold-blooded mur- 
der of the very class exempted from the perils 
of war—women and children, and persons in 
no way involved in the quarrel—is one of their 
ordinary and necessary incidents, while the 
conspirators themselves, instead of having to 
take their lives in their hands like fighting men, 
are able to carry on their murderous work in 
complete security. 








Now, the theory of the English Government 


‘Skirmishing Fund”’ is, 


collected by an Irish organi- 


ition in this country for the avowed and pub- 
lished obj of being used, by means of this 
kind, to destroy lif ! property on a large 

ue in England. ‘The machines are said 
to have been manufactured openly in Illinois. 
laking these facts as susceptible of proof, it 
would seem difficult to distinguish the case in 


ple from the 


princi use of our territory for the 


fitting out expeditions or ships 
against the subjects and property of a friendly 
The United States, 


which provide 


purpose ot 


' : ¢ \ 
country. laws of the 


a severe punishment against 
“every person” whoin the United States “ be- 


sets on foot, oO provides or prepares 


gins, or 
the means for any military expedition or ev/er- 
prise to be carried on from thence” against a 
friendly nation, are, as we insisted all through 
the A/abama case, not mere municipal enact- 
ments, but rest upon and declare a fundamen- 
tal principle of international law, that every 
nation must prevent as far as possible the use 
of its territory as a basis of hostile operations 
against its neighbors. This duty is just as 
obligatory in time of peace as in time of war. 
A foreign government may, then, well urge 
upon us that Congress should extend to the 
case of dynamite plots the principle which 
underlies our neutrality acts. At the time 
these statutes were passed the only important 
form of hostile proceedings against a foreign 
nation was of a military character. Modern 
science has furnished conspirators with means 
of attack equally hostile, but at the same time 
non-military. It is perfectly true, as one of the 
Irish agitators has recently said, that with this 
means neither troops, nor ships, nor guns are 
needed to strike blows at England of a very 
serious character. To deal with this new kind 
of secret and criminal warfare, why should not 
the laws of this country provide (exactly as 
they now do in the case of war vessels and 
military “ enterprises”), on sufficient proof of 
such facts as are now alleged, that the persons 
implicated should be severely punished for the 
Why 
should they not, if there is any doubt of the 


breach of international law involved ? 


facts, be made to give heavy bonds that a 
breach of international law shall not be com- 
The nature and extent of the penal- 
ties to be imposed are a matter of detail; but it 
is much to be hoped that 


mitted ? 
some common 
agreement can be speedily arrived at as to the 
principles which ought to govern the settlement 
of this difficult international problem. 


POLICE TYPES. 
Mr CC. E. Howarp- VINCENT, Director of 
Criminal] Investigations in London, has recently 
published a police code or manual which has at- 
tracted some attention in England, It is made up 
in part of maxims for the guidance of policemen, 
and from Mr. Vincent’s position it must be in- 
ferred that they represent ideas on the subject 
of the improvement of the police shown by his 
experience to be important. When he lays it 
down, for instance, that ‘‘ there is nothing a police 
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uld more studiously avoid than 


argu- 


convinees any one, and much 


irritates persons smarting under some real or 
imaginary grievance,” we cannot but conclude 
that the London policeman has a tendency to 
resi o argument, and to rely upon a display of 
reasoning as ameans of preserving the peace or 
preventing offences against life and property which 
needs checking. On the other hand, when we find 
that the author of the code thinks it advisable to 


point out to members of the force that ‘‘a civil 
question will frequently elicit a courteous answer 
and valuable information,” it seems as if such a 
hint must have been suggested by a practice among 
policemen of attempting to elicit information by 
means of rude and haughty enquiries—perhaps 
connected with their irritating disposition to in- 


se 


dulge in argument, He strongly insists that ‘‘a 
constable must speak the truth at all times and 
under all circumstances”; and the suggestion that 
‘*a police officer who keeps his own counsel and 
does not gossip or divulge confidences will have 
plenty of informers,” points to a belief in Mr. 
Vincent’s mind that policemen in London ‘have 
fallen into the common error of imagining that 
gossip on a large scale is the best source of infor- 
mation as to the doings and designs of one’s neigh- 
bors. ‘‘ Foreigners,” he continues, ‘‘should be 
invariably treated by the police with the utmost 
consideration and respect,” though we suppose this 
in practice he would confine to foreigners not en- 
gaged in criminal occupations ; for why a foreigner 
caught in the act of picking a pocket or breaking 
into a house should be treated with any more con- 
sideration and respect than a native-born criminal 
engaged in a similar violation of the law, it is hard 
to see. 

Some of the maxims are not altogether as sim- 
ple as could be wished, considering that they are 
intended for the guidance of what the author as- 
sumes to be a not over-intelligent class, as, for 
instance, the following: ‘‘ Letters from any doubt- 
ful source should be invariably replied to through 
the local police, begging that the writer may be 
acquainted if they think it desirable, as instances 
are not wanting of police knowledge and inten- 
tions being tested by confederates pretending to 
have been duped.” This clearly conveys some 
what is it? ‘‘ Every 
minute spent in education is a sound investment, 


important advice—but 
one certain to bear fruit, sooner or later, besides 
giving constant personal satisfaction,” says Mr. 
Vincent ; but no amount of education, however 
much fruit it might bear, or however much personal 
satisfaction it might give, would enable the most 
intelligent policeman to be perfectly certain what 
course ought to be pursued to comply with the 
‘* When once the mind of an 
officer is made up to arrest a delinquent he must 


maxim just quoted, 


not be asked any question without a strict caution 
that the answer may be used against him,”-seems 
to be a caution addressed to the delinquent rather 
than to the officer. But these obscurities are mere 
peculiarities of style. Almost all the maxims are 
not merely intelligible, but express truths which ex- 
perience must have shown to be of the utmost con- 
sequence, 

Although a good many of the maxims are directed 
to the moral improvement of the police, the defects 
which have suggested most of them appear to be of 
an intellectual kind, and in this Mr. Vincent’s expe- 
rience confirms in an interesting way the view of 
the police taken by the most noted Anglo-Saxon 
writers who have dealt with the subject from the 
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time of Shakspere down to that of the ‘ Pirates 


’ 


of Penzance.” From the advice given by Mr. 


Vincent it would seem as if the modern London 


policeman must retain a good many of the intel- 


lectual traits which English constables had in the 


time of Degberry and Verges, though, as he treats 
the subject professionally, he naturally deals with 
it in a somewhat more serious spirit than the 
author of ‘* Much Ado about Nothing.” Many 
of the maxims are, indeed, nearly the reverse of 
laid 


seem to have been almost taken from the Shak- 


those down by Dogberry. 


Others, again, 


sperian manual. Dogterry’s warning, for in- 
stance, that the watch ‘‘ are to meddle with none 
but the prince’s subjects,” seems closely analogous 
to Mr. Vincent’s direction that ‘‘ foreigners should 
be invariably treated by the police with the utmost 
consideration and respect,” while his warning 
against gossip closely resembles Dogberry’s advice : 
** You shall also make no noise in the streets; for 
for the watch to babble and to talk is most tolerable 
and not to be endured.” A more modern type of 
the policeman is to be found in the character of 
Daniel Grummer in ‘ Pickwick,’ the 
who arrests Mr. Pickwick and his friend Mr. Tup- 
man, on a charge that they are about to engage in 


constable 


a duel, and brings them before George Nupkins, 
Esq., the Mayor of Ipswich ; and his intellectual 
and moral qualities, as represented by Dickens in 
the celebrated scene of the examination before the 
Mayor, so closely resemble those which suggested 
their police scenes and manuals respectively to 
Shakspere and Mr. Howard Vincent, that we 
cannot help feeling that the type is a permanent 
one. 

In this country the policeman has not figured 
much in literature, but in the press, of course, he 
is a constantly-appearing type, and a type which 
in crossing the Atlantic has evidently undergone 
While he has retained 
many of the intellectual traits of the old-fash- 
ioned constable, just as the coroner in New York 


considerable modifications, 


seems to resemble closely his predecessor of three 
hundred years ago, he has added to them some 
moral peculiarities of a rather startling kind, In 
New York, for instance, the popular idea of the 
policeman is that, while his nominal duty is to pre- 
serve the peace and prevent crime, his propensities 
are at bottom criminal. His well-recognized prac- 
tice of ‘‘clubbing” the inoffensive citizen, his in- 
variable absence from the scene of the perpetration 
of any crime, his fondness for subsequently fasten- 
ing upon perfectly innocent people as the perpe- 
trators, his practice of giving information in ad- 
vance to criminals whenever it is the intention of 
his superiors to break up lotteries or other illegal 
enterprises—all these traits, which go to make up 
the popular idea of the policemen in New York, 
show that the type has become considerably modi- 
fied or developed in the atmosphere of free institu- 
tions. No one can deny that there is a considerable 
basis of fact for the popular impression prevailing 
on the subject. Such incidents in New York life 
as the career of Captain Williams, who, so far as 
the public could judge, worked his way up to a 
position at the head of an independent city depart- 
ment by acts of unprovoked violence ; or the mur- 
der of Mrs. Hull, which was followed by such 
extraordinary activity on the part of those en- 
gaged in the detection of the criminal that the sur- 
viving inmates of her house were obliged to 
form themselves into an association for mutual 
protection against the police—could not but contri- 
bute to create the belief that the policeman, in the 
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guise of a preserver of the peace, is really an ene- 
my of society, who lives by violence, perjury, and 
plunder. Nor is this view by any means confined 
to New York. 
delineated by the reporters of Chicago, St. Louis, 


We find the same type strongly 
and Cincinnati. Some years since an investigation 
yas set on foot in Cincinnati into the discipline 
and organization of the police in that city, which 
led to the discovery, among other curious facts, 
that one of the best-known officers of the force was 
in the habit of keeping his valuables in the safe of 
a noted receiver of stolen goods. The type is not 
local—it is a national police type, and it will be 
seen that it presents a much more interesting field 
for study than the old type of constable ever did. 
It may be said, of course, that it is a burlesque 
type, that the bold, bad policeman of our newspa- 
pers bears the same relation to the real policeman 
that the gendarmes of opéra bouffe do to real 
gendarmes, 
said of our old friends Dogberry and Verges or 
Daniel Grummer. 


But then the same things may be 


Even a burlesque type cannot 
exist without some facts to base it on. 


THE IRISH LAND BILL IN COMMITTEE. 
LONDON, July 16, 1881. 

IT is now more than two months since the House 
of Commons went into Committee on the Irish 
Land Bill, and nearly the whole of that time has 
been devoted to it and to it alone. One by one 
the other measures which the Government had 
brought in have been thrown overboard. The 
time allotted to private members for pressing for- 
ward their bills and for raising questions to be de- 
bated has been altogether absorbed ; for the last 
three weeks no subject whatever but the Land 
Bill has, during the five working days of the week, 
been dealt with. Any one may see that some 
causes beyond the mere length and complexity of 
the measure must have led to this unusual expendi- 
ture of time. Such, in fact, has been the case. 
The bill has excited the dislike of three parties in 
the country and the House of Commons, and these 
three parties have freely used the opportunities 
which the very cumbrous and indulgent procedure 
of that assembly gives them to exercise a criticism 
which in at least one instance has become positive 
obstruction. The Tory party are, of course, 
heartily hostile to the bill, and if they had followed 
their instincts would have opposed it tooth and 
nail, not only because they sympathize with the 
Irish landlords whose rights are supposed to be 
diminished, but also, and still more, because they 
regard it as laying down dangerous principles 
which strike at the rights of property,-at freedom 
of contract, at the position of the land-owning class 
altogether—principles whose application in Ire- 
land will, as they think, furnish a precedent for their 
application in England, ‘That they have not ven- 
tured to meet it with a direct negative has been 
due partly to their feeling themselves in a decided 
minority, partly to the attitude of the Tory mem- 
bers for Ulster, who dare not offend their tenant- 
farmer constituents, but mainly to the alarm in- 
spired by the disordered state of Ireland, where 
the outrages of last winter would reappear in 
greater numbers and violence were this bill to be 
lost. Hence the Tory leaders have confined them- 
selves to fair criticism, and, while declaring their 
rooted objections to the principles of the bill, have 
admitted that under the circumstances it, or some- 
thing like it, must be suffered to pass. They have 
not, however, been able te keep in check the more 
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Several of 


restless members of their own party. 
these have persisted in discussing some clauses at 
inordinate length. They have proposed a multi- 
tude of small amendments calculated to cut it 
down and maim it, and in the discussion of each 
of these have introduced the same arguments, the 
chief of which is an argumentum ad hominem 
against Mr. Gladstone for doing in 1881 what he 
had condemned in 1870. Although the House of 
Commons appears to an observer wonderfully 
tolerant of prolixity and repetition, the behavior 
of these Tory free lances has frequently provoked 
the majority into hostile demonstrations, and the 
consequence has been a lamentable amount of in- 
terruption, clamor, and exasperation on both sides. 
But the assailants have persisted, probably in the 
hope that they might so long delay the progress of 
the bill as to give the House of Lords a better pre- 
text for rejecting it on the ground that in the 
middle of August they would not have time to dis- 
cuss it properly. 

The second set of opponents have been a section 
of the Liberal party itself, namely, some of the 
so-called Whigs who belong either by birth or by 
sympathy to the territorial gentry, and whose sen- 
timents are substantially the same upon land ques- 
tions as those of the Tories, although the ties of 
party make it impossible for them to oppose a 
Government bill outright. They are not yet very 
numerous, perhaps hardly more than from twenty 
to thirty, but the fact that they are reckoned as 
Liberals gives them an influence exceeding their 
numbers. They object to the concession to the 
tenants of a free right of sale of their holdings, 
and also to the provisions enabling the Land Court 
which the bill constitutes to fix a fair rent as be- 
tween landlord and tenant ; and upon several occa- 
sions they and the Tory party have combined 
against the Ministry to limit the operation of the 
bill. Their opposition, such as it has been, has 
been fairly given ; that is to say, it is the result of 
their honest convictions, and it has never been of 
an obstructive character. But of course it has had 
the effect of encouraging the Conservative party, 
and has thus caused further delay in the progress 
of the measure. 

Lastly come the Irish Home-Rule party, or, 
rather, that more extreme section of them which 
accepts the leadership of Mr. Parnell. When the 
bill first appeared they, with three or four excep- 
tions, pronounced it inadequate, abstained from 
voting for it on the second reading, and declared 
that it would not be of much service unless it were 
considerably amended in a sense favorable to the 
tenant. Their own favorite scheme was to turn 
the Irish peasant tenants into proprietors by buying 
out the landlords. But as this would have re- 
quired a vast expenditure of public money, and 
would have either involved injustice to the land- 
lords if they had been compelled to accept eigh- 
teen or twenty years’ purchase of their estates, or 
have proved too favorable to them if they had been 
allowed to sell at a price to be fixed by arbitration 
(since in arbitrations the private vender always 
comes off best and the public worst), it was sum- 
marily rejected by the Government, and has been 
seldom mentioned in recent discussions. Hence 
this Parnellite party, looking on the bill as a per- 
petuation of landlordism, although in a modified 
form, do not relish it ; while some, at least, among 
them seem to think that, since nothing less than 
complete legislative independence will remedy the 
evils of Ireland, palliatives are positively injurious, 
and that it is well to keep up as much irritation as 
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possible in the hope of accelerating the ultimate 
separation of Ireland from Great Britain. Hence 


it may be conjectured that the extreme men would, 


if they had simply obeyed their own impulse 
have denounced the bill altogetl er and iried to 
defeat it. But as the general feeling in Ireland 
that it will very much improve the tenant's posi- 
tion, tl ey c yuld not take that course ; and through 


the earlier points of the discussion they reft 
from all obstruction, complained of it when pra 
tised by those Tory raiders to whom I have 
ready referred, and were content with suggesting a 
series of amendments which it was known that the 
Government would not accept. 

However, when that part of the bill was reac! 
ed which empowered the Land Commissioners to 
give assistance to emigration by loans of money, 
Emigration 
has for years past been the only remedy for Irish 


ills which land-owners would consent to propow 


their tactics immediately changed. 


and as their object is to get rid of the smaller 
tenants and consolidate farms, it commends itself 
naturally to them. It is also the only one of 
the suggested remedies which the extreme Na- 
tional Party has consistently rejected. Ta their 
view emigration is unnecessary, because there is 


already abundance of land in Ireland which 
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be reclaimed and made available for the su 





population of the overcrowded counties, and it 





pernicious, because ic would still 
the nation and lay it more completely at the mer- 


cy of England. The feeling of the 


’ 


runs strongly in the same direction; it rests 


both on their class interest, which desires not 
to lose those whose payments support the min- 
ister of worship, and on the religious fear for the 
soul of the emigrant, who is much more likely to 
lapse into Protestantism or indifference when se- 
vered from his friends, his relatives, and his earls 
associations in some foreign country. Even those, 
therefore, who hold that the miserable peasantry 
of counties like Mayo and kerry, supporting a 
half-starved life on patches of land less than two 
acres in size, would be infinitely better of beyond 
the - Atlantic, 
! 


grounds for the unwillingness of the Nationalist 


must admit that there are some 


leaders to see their countrymen carried away in 
larger masses from the old soil. Accordingly, Mr. 
Parnell and his friends opposed the emigration 
clause in a determined spirit, and when it became 
plain that they were in a small minority they be- 
gan to obstruct it in the usual way—the way prac- 
tised so long on the Coercion bill at the beginning 
of the session—by handing in amendment after 
amendment, by making long speeches fuil of re- 
petitions, and by repeated motions to report pro- 
gress, threatening the Government that unless the 
clause was withdrawn this course would be per- 
sisted in. However, the Government, even if it 
had been disposed to yield, could not venture to 
do so, because a section of the Tory party declared 
that if the clause was withdrawn they would ob- 
struct the rest of the bill. So things went on for 
three days, the resistance being maintained by 
about twenty Irish members, while the govern- 
mental majority became more and more incensed 
at the loss of time over a matter of such compara- 
tively small importance and at the unbecoming 
language used toward Mr. Gladstone, On the 
third evening preparations were made for an all- 
night's sitting to force the clause through, when in 
the small hours of the morning, owing partly to a 
speech of Mr. Gladstone—such a speech as he only 
can make, an outburst of scorching indignation 
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which she the Tlouse of Commons like an earth- 
quake y to the rumors that the Speaker was 
to be called in and several of the obstructing mem- 
ispended, the obstruction suddenly col- 
] d, and the clause was passed. 
As the Government have announced that they do 
not propose to pay out more than £200,000 in 


ition loans, the whole matter is really 


of small consequence. I mention it chiefly to in- 
many difficulties this scheme of land 
reform has to encounter from different quarters, 
and how easy it is under our parliamentary forms 
for the smallest minority to check the action of a 
It 


result of such struggles that they renew and inten- 


large and united majority. is an unfortunate 
sify the bitterness of feeling between the English 
Liberal party, who came into power with plenty of 
good-will toward Ireland, and have been, since 
they came in, almost incessantly occupied with 
plans for promoting her welfare, and the Irish Na- 
tionalists. True indeed it is that the Irish mem- 
bers who assail Mr. Gladstone with so much bitter- 
ness are only a minority even among the Home- 
Rule party, and a small minority out of the whole 
representatives of Ireland. But as they assume 
the right to speak for the whole country, as they 
were supported by popular demonstrations there, 
and as no one doubts that their numbers would be 
largely reinforced if a general election were now to 
take place, they are commonly taken to be the 
exponents of Irish feeling; and moderate men, 
both Conservatives and Liberals, are inclined to 
despair of the good effects of this bill, or of any 
bill, in mollifying the Irish people, and bringing 
about healthier and kindlier relations between the 
What, they say, 


x»eople who, just when you are sacrificing fo el 
ple who, just when you are sacrificing for their 


two islands. can be done with 
good all the time of your Parliament, which was 
badly wanted for measures of English and Scotch 
reform ; just when you are abandoning, in defe- 
rence to their wishes, your cherished principles of 
legislation and those doctrines of political econo- 
my which you believe to be the only sound basis of 
policy, tell you that they hate you as heartily as 
ever, and look upon these concessions as only a 
basis for further agitation, while they continue to 
do all in their power to stop your parliamentary 


Is 


there any use trying to conciliate such people? 


machine and render its debates ridiculous ? 
Sentiments like these, although it would be easy to 
show that they are not fair to the Irish people as a 
whole, and that their indulgence would only aggra- 
vate our present misfortunes, are far from unnatu- 
ral. It is only those who have both studied the 
history of Ireland and learned on the spot to 
understand her present condition that can be ex- 
pected to make all the requisite allowances, and to 
perceive that, after all, things are better now than 
they were thirty or fifty years ago. 

Such persons are, of course, very few—too few 
to stem the angry reaction against Ireland which 
may be looked for if parliamentary obstruction 
should be resumed next session, or if agrarian out- 
rages should continue after the Land Bill has been 
passed. In the meantime, Mr. Gladstone’s control 
over his party is sufficient to prevent the attitude 
of the extreme Parnellite section from prejudicing 
the prospects of the bill, not to add that the ma- 
jority of the Irish members, including moderate 
Ilome-Rulers as well as Ulster Liberals and Ulster 
Tories, are substantially in accord with the Eng- 
lish Liberals on the subject. There is now a very 
general expectation that the bill will not only pass, 


but pas with comparatively few and unimportant 


qyé¢ > 
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changes. The House cf Lords, of course, dislike it, 


but they are not ina fighting humor. Everybody is 
tired of the business ; everybody feels that the four 
months already spent on the bill ought not to be 
thrown away ; everybody is anxious to purchase at 
least a respite from Irish topics. Of course the 
Lords will insert some amendments, if only for the 
sake of asserting their rights; but, unless these 
amendments seriously damage the bill, they will 
probably be accepted for the sake of peace. 

It need hardly be said how deep and universal 
was the sympathy felt here when the news of the 
attempt on Mr. Garfield’s life arrived, nor with 
how keen a pleasure the intelligence of his progress 
It was with a 
sense of profound discouragement that we saw the 


toward recovery has been received. 


crimes which had been supposed to be peculiar 
to despotic monarchies reproducing themselves in 
free countries. Even when such a deed proceeds 
from a disordered brain, its effect as an example is 
pernicious ; the only thing which can check that 
effect is the failure of the attempted crime, or the 
fact that even when the victim falls, the result 
But 


one cannot help feeling how slight is the influence 


which the murderer desires is not attained. 


of such checks, and how great the advantage which 
modern science on the one hand, and the simpli- 
city of manners in countries like America and Eng- 
land on the other hand, give to an assassin reckless 


we 


of his own life. 


RUBINSTEIN’S ‘‘ DEMON.” 


Lonpon, July, 1881. 

THE production of Rubinstein’s opera, ‘‘ Il De- 
monio,” at the Royal Italian Opera, must perhaps 
be put down as the most significant event of this 
year’s musical season in London. Announcements 
that one of Rubinstein’s operas would be brought 
out in London had got into the papers in previous 
years, but they always proved to be mere embel- 
lishments of the preliminary programmes. The 
friends of the great pianist could hardly regret 
this, for they felt that the time had not yet come 
when his dramatic efforts would be appreciated by 
English audiences. Even in Germany his operas 
have so far met with indifferent success. The best 
of them, ‘‘ Die Maccabier,” failed at Munich and 
at Vienna, to the great astonishment of the Ber- 
liners, who regard it as one of the best works now 
on the stage, and demand frequent repetitions of 
it. But his ‘‘ Feramors” failed also at Berlin to 
give satisfaction, and the only city, besides St. Pe- 
tersburg, which admires all his operas is Hamburg, 
where ‘*‘ The Demon” and ‘‘ Nero” were first in- 
troduced to the Germans by the enterprising di- 
Why the first of these was pre- 
ferred to the second for London I do not know. 
‘“The Maccabees” would have been better, at 
least from a dramatic point of view, than either of 
them, but was excluded by the old English pre- 
judice against introducing Biblical stories on the 


rector Pollini. 


stage. 

It has always been the fate of composers who 
were at the same time good pianists to have their 
performances on the piano-forte appreciated much 
Experience has 
therefore taught them to raise a favorable wind for 
these by giving a series of concerts at the time of 
The concerts 
given by Rubinstein before and between the first 
nights of his opera were attended by greater suc- 


sooner than their original works. 


their first production in any city. 


cess and enthusiasm than at any previous appear- 
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ance of his in London, so that it would hardly 
have required his personal leadership on the first 
night to ensure ‘‘ The Demon ” a success character- 
ized on all sides as sensational. But arriving in 
London in time to hear the third performance, I 
found the house hardly more than half filled. This 
will doubtless seal the fate not only of ‘* The De- 
mon,” but of Rubinstein’s operas in general, for 
England for some years to come; and yet it can 
hardly be said that the verdict of the English peo- 
The Royal 
Opera of London seems to be still what Italian 
opera used to be not so many years ago all over 
the world—a sort of fashionable entertainment, to 


ple has been unfavorable. Italian 


which people of means go principally to see each 
other and to show that they own a stall. The 
absurdly high prices and ridiculous regulation of 
obligatory dress-suits ensure a brilliant spectacle in 
the house, but they keep the main body of musical 
people from attending a new work, or at least from 
attending it often enough to get so familiar with it 
as to love it. Until the Londoners come to their 
senses in thisand some other respects, their verdict 
—aside from that of the critics—will have as little 
influence in determining the ultimate fate of an 
opera as would the verdict of a lot of Sandwich- 
Islanders. 

In saying this I do not mean to imply that the 
fault in this case lies entirely with the audience. 
As usual, the libretto, although not as positively 
silly as most of them are, lacks that dramatic inte- 
rest which is necessary to keep a serious opera 
afloat until people have heard its music often 
enough to like it for its own sake. A summary of 
the plot in a few lines will show the truth of this 
statement. The opera opens with a loud and 
stormy introduction, foreboding the thunder and 
lightning upon which the curtain rises. Invisible 
choruses of good and evil spirits, choruses of the 
winds, the waters, and the rocks, are heard behind 
the scenes, while the Demon slowly crosses the 
The 
Angel of Light appears and asks him to cease to 
curse, and return to heaven’s true, boundless love ; 
but in vain. When they have disappeared a lot of 
maidens, playmates of Zamara, the daughter of 
Prince Gudal, come on the stage singing a most 
Their mistress 


stage, cursing the world and all it contains. 


soon follows 
The 
Demon reappears and, (struck by 7amara’s beauty), 
invisible to the others, confesses to her his love 
and bids her become his queen, to her great terror 
and dismay, for she is engaged to Prince Sinodal, 
who is on the way to meet her, and whose arrival 
is expected every hour. The Demon resolves to 
remove this obstacle to his love. We discover his 
rival in the next scene encamped in a wild, rocky 
pass in the Caucasus Mountains, with his servants 
and followers. As it is too late and the horses are 
too tired to proceed to the end of the journey that 
evening, a quick messenger is despatched to an- 
nounce their arrival on the following morning. 
During the night, however, they are attacked by 
a band of Tartars and all slain, with the excep- 
tion of Sinodals old 
The second act takes us among the festive prepa- 
rations for the impending wedding in Gudal's 
castle. The messenger arrives to tell of the bride- 
groom’s speedy arrival, but hardly have these joy- 
ous tidings been heard and celebrated by a dance 
when the old servant’s arrival to report the prince’s 
death changes the joyous scene into one of grief. 
Tamara, to whom the Demon has again appeared, 
offering his love and kingdom, begs to be permitted 


exquisite chorus, 
them, warbling like an Italian prima donna, 


servant, who escapes. 
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to enter a cloister, to which her father, after some 
resistance, consents. War is then declared against 
the murderous band, the scene thus ending in 
grand style with a warriors’ chorus. The interior 
of the cloister in which Zamara has sought refuge 
furnishes the scenery for the third and last act. 
Ihe old servant, now janitor, strikes rhythmically 
on a gong, which causes a wag in the gallery to 
applaud him as a soloist. Enter the Demon and 
meets the Ange/, who in vain attempts to make 
him quit the premises. Now follows a long scene 
and a series of lovely duets between Zamara and 
her tempter. Unable any longer to resist his ad- 
vances, she finally yields to his kisses and embraces ; 
but at this moment the ghost of Siwoda/ and the 
Angel appear on the scene. Tamara frees herself 
from the Demon and seeks refuge in the arms of 
the Amge/, but suddenly falls dead to the ground. 
The Demon's efforts to gain possession of her body 
are frustrated by the Azge/, the nunnery falls into 
ruins, and in a final scene we see 7Zamara carried 
on high by a chorus of Angels. 

It is evident that such a slender and simple 
plot is better suited for a secular oratorio than an 
opera. No real dramatic interest attaches to any 
of the characters. ‘The Demon is a peculiar com- 
poun-of AZephistopheles and Faust, of man and 
devil, spirit of evil and sentimental tenor, and the 
Angel is a mere deus ex machind; while the prince 
and princess have often appeared on the stage be- 
fore in very much the same réles. The beautiful 
voices and admirable acting of Mme. Albani, Mme. 
Trebelli, and M. Lassalle could not supply the de- 
ficiency just pointed out ; but they left the convic- 
tion that with a better plot the opera would have 
at once commanded that popularity which one day 
will be accorded to it on account of its beautiful 
music. As in all other operas of Rubinstein’s, the 
choruses are the best portions, a real jewel among 
them being that of the maidens in the first scene, 
‘‘When the suh sets o’er the mountains.” Un- 
fortunately, it was just the choruses to which 
least justice was done in the rendering. It is 
one of the most curious things about the musical 
life of the English that while they are so fond of 
oratorio, and provide such fine choruses for that 
form of art, their operatic choruses hardly ever can 
be made to sing in as perfect tune or time as they 
do on the Continent. The orchestra was better, 
though by no means up to the mark of a royal Ger- 
man orchestra as far as expression and _ spirited 
playing are concerned. The scenery left nothing 
to desire in appearance, but was managed in a most 
clumsy fashion whenever a change was to be ef- 
fected, 

It will be interesting to watch the further pro- 
gress of Rubinstein’s operas in England, as well 
as in Germany. It can be said of most of them 
that, although they do not contain dramatic life 
enough to keep a permanent place on the stage, 
they yet deserve to be heard in every city until 
some new composer appears and supplies some- 
thing better ; after which the musical portion of 
them will perhaps be more frequently heard in 
concert-halls than in theatres. Rubinstein is great- 
ly diminishing his own chances of success by cling- 
ing to old operatic forms and ways, and refusing to 
submit to the Zeitgeist. For it is amusing and in- 
structive to observe how even those critics who os- 
tensibly condemn the modern reforms of the opera, 
nevertheless in their criticisms unconsciously adopt 
the modern standard, and praise or condemn a 
work in its details according as it comes up to that 
standard or not. 
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Correspondence. 

“PATRICK HENRY AS A PROPHET.” 
To THE EpIror OF THE NATION: 

Sirk: Patrick Henry’s utterance in the Virginia 
Convention of 1788, upon the constitutional power 
of Congress to abolish slavery, was brought to the 
notice of public men and others in the autumn of 
1862. The late Mr. George Livermore, of Cam- 
bridge, then printed it in the first of five editions 
of his valuable work, entitled ‘An Historical Re- 
search respecting the Opinions of the Founders of 
the Republic on Negroes as Slaves, as Citizens, 
and as Soldiers. Read before the Massachusetts 
Historical Society, August 14, 1862.’ 

It may not be amiss to add that Senator Sumner 
bore testimony to Lincoln’s interest in Mr. Liver- 
more’s publication, especially while he was pre- 
paring the final proclamation of emancipation, and 
that the pen with which that instrument was signed 
was presented to Mr. Livermore by the President. 


G. H. WHITTEMORE, 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS., July 26, 1881. 





THE PEABODY LIBRARY. 
To THE Epiror oF THE NATION: 
Sir: The “ falling-off in circulation at the Pea- 


body Library in Baltimore,” alluded to in your 


paper of the 14th instant, need not ‘‘ exercise the 
minds of the librarians” of that fossil institution 
in the least. In the first place, the ‘‘ Peabody” is 
not a circulating library, for no books are removed 
from the building. Secondly, the system of card- 


catalogues and other formalities deter many per- 
sons from the use of its books, except upon urgent 
need of special information unattainable elsewhere. 


Thirdly, the library closes at 9 P.M. in winter and | 
6 P.M. in summer, utterly precluding the mechanic 
or business man from practical benefit from its 
rich stores of learning. 

For these reasons, and on account of its too- 
fashionable and almost inaccessible situation, the | 
Peabody has long been relegated to students, 
school-teachers, and persons of infinite leisure. 
In conclusion, it may be said that the Peabody is | 
closed most religiously upon the Sabbath and upon 
all holidays—in fact, whenever the working class 
might use it if it were open. 

Believing that the munificent donor of this 
library intended the working classes particularly to 
be benefited by his gift, and unwilling that they 
should bear any part in the blame for ‘‘ loss in cir- 
culation,” the above note has been hastily penned 
for your kind consideration. 

Respectfully yours, Ww. MC. 
BALTIMORE, July 30, 1881. 





DIVORCE STATISTICS. 
To THE EpITor OF THE NATION: 

Sir: The article in the /xternational Review for 
August on ‘‘ The Divorce Question” contains 
some errors that deserve attention. Those to which 
I refer are on pp. 141-143. They are all the more 
noticeable because made in an attempt on the part 
of the writer to show that ‘‘the so-called statistics 
which have been given to us of late are often mis- 
leading, and the moral which some persons have 
attempted to draw from them is consequently un- 


warranted and false.” Let me correct a few of the 


mistakes in this attempt. 





The writer should have said that there was one 


91 


divorced ferson, not one divorce, ‘* to every 679 of 
the population” in Maine in 1878, and not *‘ 1880,” 
as hehas it, There was one divorce to every 1,357 
inhabitants. 

Then, his opinion that the majority of the 478 
cases were, ‘‘in all probability,” brought by tem- 
porary residents coming to Maine from other States 
for the purpose is incredible. New Hampshire that 
same year had one divorce to every 1,439 inhabi- 
tants. But if, as this writer declares on the next 
page, foreign parties are practically excluded from 
the courts of that State, we must doubt the fact he 
asserts of Maine. 

In a note the writer speaks of the swollen social 
and matrimonial impurity of France as a cause of 
divorce in the Revolution, either as a quotation 
from Bishcp or on his authority [ Bishop, vol. i, sec 
44, is his reference]. An examination of the latest 
edition of Bishop, issued probably since Mr. W. 
H. Phillips wrote his article, shows that vol. i. sec. 
44 does not contain the citation, and the gentleman 
who writes me of it thinks it is left out of the book, 
The statement in the third foot-note that ‘ general 
jurisdiction to grant divorces in the discretion of 
the judges is conferred upon the courts of the 
State ’"—z.¢., Connecticut—is also w rong. The law 


granting this power—the notorious ‘ omnibus 





clause '’—was repealed in 1878 and has never been 
restored. Its repeal reduced the divorces of 1 S79 to 
316 from 401 in the year 1878. By the way, a sen- 
implies, at least, that this learned writer also is in 
error on the point of the repeal of that clause in the 
divorce law of Connecticut. 


tence in the new edition of Bishop, vol. i. p. 22 


The writer quotes President Dwight, who esti- 
mated that there was in Connecticut in 1816 one di- 
vorce ‘‘ out of every hundred pairs,” and goes on 
to tell what ought to be inferred from ‘‘ these sta- 
tistics "—of Dr. Dwight, I suppose—and from the 
supposition that ‘‘ divorce, owing to liberal laws, 
had increased at the rate represented by Mr. Dike.” 
The fact on this inference, he thinks, should be 
that ‘in 1880, in Connecticut, one in less than 
every twenty-five married pairs should have been 
divorced !” 

Now, President Dwight’s statement cannot be 
explained except by assuming that he meant pairs 
married within the period under consideration— 
that is, the divorces of the one or five years are 
compared with the marriages contracted in the 
same time. That this is the intention of Dr. 
Dwight can hardly be doubted. Even then, with 
anything like a fair marriage-rate of 10 or 12 mar- 
riages in those days to the 1,000 inhabitants—it is 
less now—it is hard to reconcile the statements of 
Dr. Dwight. It is certain, however, that Mr. 
Phillips is quite at fault in his reasoning, either 
from faulty premises or other causes. The ratio 
of divorces to marriages for many years before 
1879 was I to 10.4. 

The assertion on page 143, in a note, that ‘‘ di- 
vorce is no more frequent among the lower classes 
than it is among the higher,” is not true of New 
England, unless in exceptional localities. It prob- 
ably is increasing among the higher classes of society 
in some quarters, especially in Connecticut, but 
not enough to justify the broad assertion of the 
writer. Whatever, then, the merits of the article 
in the discussion of its main question, it is not a 
success in showing how “the so-called statistics ” 


“e 


are ‘‘ misleading.” 
As considerable has been said by others than Mr. 
Phillips—I believe the Albany Zaw Yournal is 


among the number—about the responsibility. of 
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yunties of Connecti- 
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el divorce-rat 


City— 


than the 


are actually better than 


Berkshire County is even 
Massachusetts ; and when a 
d upon foreign parties in Ver- 

ern counties showed no more im- 
han the eastern. The lines of travel 
have undoubtedly sent a few such parties into the 


heart of New England, but not many. Probably 


not over ten or fifteen per cent. of the 2,113 di- | 


vorces in New England in 1878 were of persons 
who came here for the purpose. For every one 
coming East probably two or more go West ; more, 
however, to avoid publicity than to secure the end 


more easily. 


I will say, too, that the edition of my lecture, to 


which much reference has been made, that ap- 
pears in the ‘ Boston Monday Lectures for 1880-1,’ 
is the only one free from typographical errors, 
and with whose statements all reports of it should 
be compared.—Respectfully yours, 
SAMUEL W. DIKE. 


ROYALTON, VT., July 29, 





‘*THE ISLE OF PEACE.” 


To THE Epiror oF THE NATION: 


Sir: In your notice of the pleasant paper on | 


Newport, in the August Scrzdser, you suggest that 
if the Indian name for the island of Rhode Island 
represents an abstract conception like ‘‘ Isle of 
Peace,” it is ‘a departure from the habitual for- 
mation of Algonkin place-names,”’ 
tion is, in fact, modern—and not due to the ‘“‘ fine 
occasional instinct” of the Indians. 
cheer ; or Roger Williams in Banishment,” a poem 
by Chief-Justice Durfee, of Tiverton, R. I., pub- 


lished in 1832, ‘‘ Aquidnay”’ is called *‘ The Isle | 


of Peace.” In his notes the author says: 

** 4guidray is the Indian 
Island. Aquene signified in the Narraganset 
dialect ‘ peace.’ /¢ ¢s possible [the italics are mine] 
that Aguetnet, as the name of this island has been 
sometimes written, may be its derivative: ef is a 
termination usually denoting place. 
this be or not its etymology, the designation is not 


inapplicable, since the Island must have been a | 


place of security against the roving Maquas, Pe- 
quots, Tarrateens, &c.” 


What seemed “ possible” to Judge Durfee be- 
came certain to the Rev. Charles T. Brooks, who, 
in his graceful poem ‘* Aquidneck ”—which every 
visitor to Newport should know by heart—notes 
that 
island, meant ‘the Isle of Peace.’” 
Now, Aguedne (or Aquednay) in the Narragan- 
set and Massachusetts dialects, means ‘isiand’ ; 
and Aguednet, with the locative affix, means ‘on, 
Eliot wrote (Acts xxvii. 16) 
“kishke ahguednet hettamun Clauda”—‘ near an 


or at, the island.’ 


island called Clauda’ >and elsewhere (Is. xl. 15) 
he has the same noun in the plural, as ogguin-ash, 
for ‘isles.’ In the Narraganset dialect, the locative 
et often becomes ¢4, 7&, or uk—whence the forms, 
Aqguednick, Aquethnick, etc. 

Aquednése is the diminutive of Aguedne; and 
Dutch of Conanicut—was called 
Aquedneset or ‘at the J/ittle 
island.’ 


The resemblance of Aguidnet to Acgueednuck 


Island—west 


Aquidnesick, i.e., 


The concep- | 


In ‘*‘ What- | 


name for Rhode- | 


But whether | 





‘* Aquidneck, the old Indian name of this | 
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(now Quidnic), close as it is, is only superficial. 
The principal root of the latter name is -adene 
‘hill.’ 


liams translated by 


Between ‘* Aguene”—which Roger Wil- 


“peace "—and Aguedne ‘ isl- 
and,’ there is no traceable connection. The for- 
mer means ‘to leave off,’ ‘to refrain ’—only this, 
and nothing more ; and denotes a cessation of hos- 
tilities. 

‘ 


; but it 


was not the general Algonkin name for islands, 


I have said that aguedne means ‘ island’ 
though it is found in many widely-separated Al- 
gonkin dialects. In its connotation, there is a 
trace of the imaginative, that is not often to be de- 
tected in Indian place-names. It describes an 
island, not merely as ‘* land surrounded by water,” 
but as land ‘ resting on,’ ‘ floating in,’ or ‘ rising 
We find the word in the far-off 
Cree ; and in the (Micmae) name for Prince Ed- 


above’ water, 


ward’s Island—f-ag-wit ‘ it lies on the water,’ or, 


as another translates it, ‘‘ reposing on the water.’ 
I know of no islands on the coast of New England, 
except the two in Narraganset Bay, to which this 
name has been appropriated. May I hope that 
** Susan Coolidge” will accept as my apology for 
disturbing the ‘* peace” of Aquednet, my admis- 
sion that there 7s evidence of the “‘ fine occasional 
instinct” of the Indians, in this word-picture of 
the beautiful island that rests like a bird upon the 
waters ? It is curious to observe how nearly mo- 
dern poets have, in their descriptions of the island, 
unconsciously approached the Algonkin concep- 
tion, Compare Bryant’s 


— a lovely isle ‘ 
Smooth and with tender verdure covered o'er, 


As if just risen from its calm inland bay ™ : 
and Sands’s picture, in ‘*‘ Yamoyden ”’ (c. ii., st. 3) 
of ‘‘ forest-fringed Aquetnet,” 


— green reposing isle.— 
Soft cradled in the illumined bay " :— 


and C. T. Brooks’s, in ‘*‘ Aquidneck,” 


** The bold, bald rock that beetles o’er the surge,— 
The bold, green bank that hangs o'er ocean's verge” :— 


and Durfee’s, in ‘‘ Whatcheer,” 


—‘‘ where in ocean's arms 
Smiles wild Aquidnay, robed in virgin charms." 


J. H. TRUMBULL. 


HARTFORD, Aug. 1st, 1£81. 





THE SOUTHERN EXPRESS CASE. 
To THE EpitTor or THE NATION: 

Sir: It seems to me the Nation of the 28th 
instant hardly does justice to Judge McCrary’s de- 
cision in the Southern Express case. That suit 
was one of several in the United States courts, in 
which Judges Wood and Baxter, circuit judges of 
the Fifth and Sixth circuits; Judges Key, of Ten- 
nessee, Gresham, of Indiana, and Treat, of Mis- 
souri, arrived at substantially the same conclusion 
as Judge McCrary, the circuit judge of the Seventh 
circuit, did in the Arkansas suit. Subject to review 
by the Supreme Court, these cases establish in the 
United States a rule of the highest importance— 
that railway management must adopt modern 
methods of traffic as well as new and improved 
devices for physical safety; that the function of 
the railway is not merely the carrying of passengers 
and their baggage in fast trains and of freight in 
slow trains ; that the railway as a public servant 
must permit any suitable use of its carrying facili- 
ties which has been so generally adopted and so 
long continued by railway corporations as to be 
commonly relied upon as part of their ordinary 
duty, which cannot exist without the railway, and 
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which is highly and universally advantageous to 
the community ; and that the express business, a 
creation of very recent years, involves such a use, 
which railways must permit in the usual way, by 
admitting express messengers and furnishing pack- 
depots, etc. 


These decisions of Judge McCrary and his asso- 


age-room on passenger trains, at 
ciates seem to me, therefore, of marked interest in 
social science. They indicate a method of dealing 
with railway abuses the chief machinery of which 
is at hand, and which, with a railway commission 
having prosecuting as well as investigating powers, 
would be far more efficient than wild and helpless 

° 
Such agitation too of- 


ten ignores the public advantages of uniform and 


cries against monopolies. 


combined railway service, and the absolute neces- 
sity of rewarding with large profits venturous but 
successful railway constructions. 

The fixing of ‘‘maximum rates to be charged 
for the transportation of express matter” is merely 
part of the judicial machinery by which the rail- 
way is compelled to perform the particular duty 
adjudged against it in the recent express cases. If 
the court enjoin the railway to furnish express fa- 
cilities, but permit it to charge any rates, the judg- 
ment of the court may be made nugatory by rates 
intentionally The court 
‘*maximum rates ” only, because the express com- 
pany and the public are sufficiently, but not un- 
fairly, protected by a maximum, and because nei- 
ther party to the suits sought any other limit of 
rates. Judge McCrary confined the investigation 


impracticable. fixed 


to express companies because their suit alone was 
before him. It would in a proper case doubtless 
extend to the charges against any one to whom the 
railway owed a duty for hire. 

Nor is there any new danger in a judicial inves- 
tigation and determination of maximum railway 
rates. 
carriers have from time immemorial been subject. 


To these powers of the courts common 


By publicly assuming to carry, they become bound 
to carry for fair rates. When the shipper tenders 
a reasonable compensation, whether it be less than 
the carrier's charges or not, the latter must carry 
or respond in damages. If the shipper and carrier 
differ as to what is a fair rate, the dispute must, 
like any dispute of fact, be determined in the judi- 
cial method appropriate to the form of the action, 
by a jury at common law, or in chancery by a judge 
or master, as in the Arkansas case you notice. 

In respect of railways the right and duty of the 
courts are far stronger. A common carrier may 
be, and often is, a private person, only from time 
to time assuming a public character. But a rail- 
way is a corporation expressly created to discharge 
public duties, and only because its duties are pub- 
lic permitted to exercise the right of eminent do- 
main. It is well settled, therefore, that the courts 
will, by the peremptory process of mandamus, 
compel a railway to carry freight upon tender of 
a fair rate, whose amount, if in dispute, the court 
will determine, as it determines any question of 
fact. That the courts usually adopt ‘‘ accustomed 
rates” does not disprove this. The custom is 
simply a valuable piece of evidence. The famous 
‘* Granger cases” upheld legislative right to fix 
railway rates. The Supreme Court, however, as- 
serted besides, and with emphasis, the right and 
duty of judicial tribunals, in the absence of legisla- 
tive provision, to ascertain and adjudge the same 
rates (Chief-Justice Waite in Chicago, &c., Rai/- 
way v. Iowa, 4 Otto, 61). 

This is doubtless a serious power to lodge with 
the courts. But courts are created to exercise se- 
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rious powers. It is no more serious than other 
powers exercised by them without animadversion, 


It is quite true the courts may come to control 


““ ” 


‘*consolidation ” and ‘‘ pooling. They will do 
so when those matters involve any question of legal 
obligation. Indeed a court can without right take 
a railway out of its lawful owner’s hands and put 
it into the grasp of an adventurer (as ten or twelve 
years ago a judge of New York did). We cannot, 
how ever, safely build a rule on such an atrocity. 
Courts, in the vast majority of cases, administer 
jastice with honesty and painstaking, which err, if 
at all, on the conservative side. The possibility of 
abuse is never sufficient reason for depriving courts 
of powers as broad as the necessities of justice. 

Very certainly, too, the ultimate power of ascer- 
taining reasonable rates is safer with the courts 
than it would be in the private hands of railway 
officials, who would then wield without legal re- 
straint, but with legal sanction, a part of the sove- 
reign power. The judicial power will be rarely 
used, and the knowledge of its existence ought 
really to be grateful to the railway as well as to the 
people, as any barrier against wrong-doing is to a 
virtuous man. Under that power the relations of 
the corporation to its creator, the public, will be 
easily maintained free from disturbing gusts of 
popular passion, 


The belief that the people will always, if they 


can, do injustice to corporations is worse than the | 


vulgar cry that corporations are always cheating 
the public. It is better for both sides that rail- 
ways should in all respects be recognized to be, as 
they ultimately are in fact, dependent upon the 
justice and good-will of the communities which 
support them, and which will require from them 
just and fair dealing in return. 


EpWARD M. SHEPARD. 
New York, July 30, 18€1. 


~ Notes. 


G. P. Purnam’s Sons’ fall announcements in- 
clude Edmondo de Amicis’s ‘ Spain and the Span- 
iards’; ‘ Norsk, Lapp, and Finn,’ by Frank Vin- 
cent, jr.; ‘A Scandinavian Summer,’ by Kate C. 
Tyler; ‘Cuban Sketches,’ by James W. Steele ; 
‘The Autobiography of Mark Rutherford,’ edited 
by Reuben Shapcott ; ‘ Buddha and Buddhism,’ by 
Arthur Lillie ; ‘ Lectures on the Origin and Growth 
of Religion,’ by T. W. Rhys Davids ; and several 
additions to the New Plutarch and English Philoso- 
phers series. J. B. Lippincott & Co. have in 
press ‘ Spanish Fairy Tales,’ by Fernan Caballero, 
translated by J. H. Ingram; ‘ Words, Facts, 
and Phrases: a Dictionary of Curious, Quaint, 
and Out-of-the-Way Matters,’ by Eliezer Ed- 
wards ; ‘The Mystery of Hamlet,’ by Edward 
P, Vining ; and ‘ Hume,’ by William Knight, in 
the Philosophical Classics series, of which he is 
editor, S. C. Griggs & Co., Chicago, have 
nearly ready ‘ The Foreigner in China,’ by L. N. 
Wheeler, D.D.; and ‘Isms, Old and New,’ dis- 
courses by the Rev. George C, Lorimer. Under 
the title of ‘ Mercy and Judgment’ Canon Farrar 
has arrayed his objections to the hell of Calvin- 
ism, in a volume of which E, P. Dutton & Co. are 
the American publishers. ‘Cymbeline’ and the 
‘Comedy of Errors’ have been added to Rolfe’s 
illustrated and annotated edition of Shakspere 
(Harpers).——-Mr. W. W. Corcoran, of Washing- 
ton, purchased at the late Stevens sale in London, 
for the Virginia Historical Society, the original 
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MS. records of the colony for the years 1752-57, 
Dinwiddie—a 
collection of the greatest value to the historian. 


under the administration of Gov. 


It embraces a considerable correspondence between 
Dinwiddie and Washington, and covers the period 
immediately before and after Braddock’s defeat. 
An important document relating to the assignment 
of lands on the Kanawha to the officers and sol 
diers of the Braddock campaign, now preserved in 
the Chancery Court at Staunton, in Washington's 
own handwriting as special commissioner and sur- 
veyor, is likely to find its way for safe keeping to the 
same society.——Apropos of the Stevens sale, the 
Boston Advertiser states that if the Franklin papers 
had not been bought by the Government, subscrip- 
tions for its purchase pledged by citizens of Boston 
would have secured it for the Public Library of 
that city. 





Richard Dudensing & Son have just 
issued a steel engraving of President Garfield, 
which, with many of the merits of the medium, il- 
lustrates also its defects in an excess of mechan- 
ical definition and, in general, a ‘‘slick” look 
transcending mere humanity in the direction of the 
line-engraver’s ideal. It is, however, we think 
we may trust our memory sufficiently to affirm, 
the best steel portrait of the President which has 
appeared, and is very presentable and perhaps 
framable. In the July American Art Review 
Mr. T. H. Bartlett, the sculptor, has a first article 
upon Walter Shirlaw, the painter, and probably 





leaves for the second any necessary qualification of 


| his eulogy. Mr. Thomas Davidson begins, and 


will finish next month, an account of ‘‘ The New 
Frescos in the Benedictine Abbey at Monte Cas- 
’ Mr. Winthrop continues his ‘‘ Old Eng- 
lish Porcelain,” and the editor reviews the recent 


sino,’ 


exhibitions of the Pennsylvania Academy of Fine 


| certainly a sign of the times. 


Arts and the Boston Art Club. Of the number’s 
illustrations the most valuable is an etching by 
Unger, after Rembrandt’s portrait of ‘‘ The Jew- 
ish Bride.” 


Mr. Moran’s ‘‘ Morning,” however, 
shows much expertness, and a woodcut by Jueng- 
ling of Shirlaw’s ‘‘ Very Old” should be men- 


tioned. 





A correspondent calls our attention to 
the fact that civil-service reform doctrine is now 
served out even to the ‘‘ patent-insides” papers— 
In the last 
number of volume iii. of the American Fournal 





of Mathematics, just issued, Dr. Craig’s paper 


‘On Certain Possible Cases of Steady Motion 
ina Viscous Fluid” is completed. Mr. O. H. 
Mitchell has a long paper, ‘‘ On Binomial Congrus 
ences’; Professor W. W. Johnson treats of ‘* The 
Strophoids”; Dr. W. E. Story, the associate 
editor of the Journal, writes ‘‘On the Theory of 
Rational Derivation on a Cubic Curve”; and Dr. 
Sylvester has one paper, ‘‘On a Point in the 
Theory of Vulgar Fractions,” and another—‘ In- 
stantaneous Proof of a Theorem of La Grange.” 
The change of printers of the Yournal about a 
year ago has brought great improvement in its 
typographic appearance; even the objectionable 
highly-calendered paper has been given up in the 
latter part of the present number. If the Yourna/ 
were now to be issued regularly at a smaller inter- 
val from the date it bears, we should think no fur- 
ther change desirable. The new Century Com- 
pany will remove in September to the fine building 
lately erected on the north side of Union Square, 
where it will publish its two magazines, Scridner’s 
and St. Nicholas, and in time its books. Mr. La 
Farge’s decorative glass factory already occupies 
the upper part of the same building. The 
French edition of ‘ Ahn’s Method for German,’ first 








93 


published in 1843, has reached its one-hundredth 
edition. The English translation had some vogue in 
this country twenty years ago. There were also sim- 
ilar methods for Italian and for Spanish, and even 
for Russian, and we remember a friend’s poring 
in some bewilderment over the ‘ Method for the 
Dutch Language,’ and forming for himself (not 


having any master) a style of pronunciation which 


afterwards not a little amused a native of Holland 








whom he chanced to meet. That result has given 
us a certain scepticism as to the possibility of dis- 
covering the real orthoepy of any language from 
books alone, and a feeling of insecurity in the pre- 
sent style of pronouncing Latin, better though it 
undoubtedly is than the absurd style which pre 


A work similar to Roget's 





ceded it. * Thesau 
rus,’ with just the same numerical divisions, was 
written a number of years ago for the French lan- 
guage by Robertson (the ‘ Dictionnaire Idcologique 
de la Langue Frangaise.’) <A third work, with the 


same numbering, has appeared this year in Get 


man, Schlessing’s ‘ Deutscher Wortschatz’ (Stutt- 
gart.)——Ze Francais notices that the laxity of 


‘* Republican” police regulations has gone so far in 
Paris that the immoral photographs exhibited on 
Voltaire, the 


’ 


the streets have shocked even the 
journal in which Zola’s * Nana’ was first published, 

— The first five engraved mezzotints by My 
Charles H. Moore, which we announced some time 
ago, have been issued by the Harvard Art Club 
They are from drawings of different bits of Euro- 
pean natural scenery, and executed in the manner 
of Turner’s famous series. These five are entitled 
respectively : ‘‘ The Village of Simplon,” ‘‘ Gath- 
ering Storm, Simplon,” ‘‘ Old Doorway, Venice,” 
‘*Florence from near San Miniato,” and ** On the 
Lagune, Venice.” The Swiss scenes are particu- 
larly impressive, and naturally gain most from the 
treatment of the artist, which is the extreme of 
accuracy and, as Mr. Moore’s master would say, 
reverence. Technically speaking, all are of great 
interest, the management of light and dark and 
the resultant tone of each plate being conspicuously 
successful. As to the ‘‘ general effect,” different 
observers will inevitably differ, since the work is, 
to the most pronounced degree, in a vein not so 
popular at present as it has been ; and in this re- 
spect the simple description of it as engraved mez- 
zotint is a characterization beyond which it is 
needless to go. 

—A twelvemonth ago, on the first issue of Science, 
we observed that for the English-speaking race we 
should have considered Naswre a sufficient scientific 


medium and entitled to universal support. As the 


| new journal has gradually taken permanent form, 


we have been gratified to note the lack of confir- 


| mation of this view by, among other things, the 


gS, 
falling off in its quotations from ature. That it 
has, however, not yet had the support of the most 
prominent scientists of America, in its fullest sense, 
is apparent. Very little original scientific research 
has found first publication here ; but it takes a long 
time to divert this class of publication from the 
Science needs better 
editorials, and those confined to more important 


customary channels of print. 
subjects. Perhaps we should venture the general 
criticism that too much space has hitherto been 
The scientific book re- 
views have been noticeably defective—not more 


given to industrial topics. 


than a half-dozen really good reviews have appear- 
ed during the entire year. The exercise of a strict- 
er discrimination would have ensured the exclusion 
of much pseudo-science. The tedious exposition 
of the Duke of Argyll on the unity of Naturge— 








a 


through fourteen numbers and more 


than xty close-set quarto pages of Science, with 
no prospect of the definitive unification of Nature 
yet—is entirely out of place in such a journal. 


a thing much needed in this 
F itry in giving immediate publication to the 
American Association for 
the National 


heretofore greatly 


papers read before the 


t} Advancement of Science and 


y of Sciences—always 
delayed in publication, and, in the case of the 
\cademy, very often never printed at all. 


‘*B. S.” writes us from Strassburg, July 16: 


‘* The term ‘ Stalwart’ has been figuring largely 
in the telegraphic despatches sent to German jour- 
nals by their American correspondents. Much to 
bewilderment of the home editors, no explana- 
tion of the word has been furnished them; they 
have, therefore, been compelled to invent an ety- 
mology of their own. Some of your readers will 
be interested in learning the ingenious manner in 
which a Strassburg journalist has solved the ‘ Stal- 
wart’ puzzle. According to this savant (who is 
not jesting), ‘Stal’—Sted/e, and ‘wart’=warten 
(‘*‘ Stellen-warter’’)}—7.e., those who are awaiting 
Government appointment! The German editor 
had evidently heard that the term in question is 
now applied to the supporters of Conkling & Co. 
The Nation’s explanation and history of the word 
in politics I have seen quoted recently in various 
German journals,” 


the 


—Mr. David Gill, Her Majesty’s Astronomer at 
the Cape of Good Hope, has just issued, as a re- 
print from the forty-sixth volume of the ‘ Memoirs 
of the Royal Astronomical Society,’ his definitive 
paper on the determination of the soiar parallax 
from observations of Mars at Ascension in 1877. 
We think it no exaggeration to style it the most 
important separate determination of this constant 
which has ever been made—we should like to say 
it is the most accurate. Some three years ago we 
printed a brief note on Mrs, Gill’s charming little 
book, ‘Six Months in Ascension: An Unscientific 
Account of a Scientific Expedition,’ in which were 
fully described the incidents and details of a some- 
what arduous undertaking, now become historic. 
The expenses of the expedition were defrayed by 
vote of the Council of the Royal Astronomical So- 
ciety in the first instance, and later from the Gov- 
The 


observations at Ascension were made with the helio- 


ernment Grant Fund of the Royal Society, 


meter owned by Lord Lindsay (now the Earl of 
Crawford and Balcarres), in accordance with what 
astronomers call ‘‘the method of the diurnal paral- 
While much of 
the detail of reduction of the work is presented in 


lax,” or ‘‘ east-and-west method.” 


Mr. Gill’s admirable volume, a vast deal has been 
omitted in the printing—in full accord with the 
more advanced and advancing notions on this sub- 
ject. The original note-books and manuscripts 
are deposited with the Society, where they may, 
and should, be referred to, if the re-examination of 
the work is ever undertaken, or any doubtful point 
arises. The final result of Mr. Gill’s investigation 
is 8'’.78, with a probable error of 0’’.o1r2—which 
gives, for the mean distance of the earth from the 
Most 


have little doubt that this value of the solar paral- 


sun, 93,080,000 miles. astronomers will 
lax is too small; nevertheless, the more important 
of the recent researches on this subject show this 
value to be a close approximation to the truth. 


‘ esthetes”’ 


That those who are neither nor 
pottery experts can yet share in the china mania is 
frankly confessed by Mr. Geo. W. Marshall, the 
well-known English genealogist, in the July Anm#i- 
W. 


rather extensive collection of old bowls, cups, 


Bouton), He has ‘‘a 


guary (New York: J. 


plates, mugs, and teapots,” whose intrinsic value 
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he could probably not estimate, but which he prizes 
exclusively for the arms of their former possessors 
painted upon them. 
about 1700, or a little later, 1720 being the earliest 
Wealthy 
merchants in the East-India trade began it, and Mr. 


date he can safely assign to any specimen. 


Marshall concludes that all the earliest specimens 
are of Oriental porcelain. 


obscure beginning of the Lowestoft 


The generally accepted 
date of the 
manufacture (the middle of the eighteenth century) 
he makes coincident with the origin of the rage 
in England for armorial china—a rage which was 
quite over by 1820. Certainly a great deal of this 
sort of work was done at Lowestoft, the ware being 
Mr. Marshall’s doubt 
as to the correctness of the current opinion, ‘‘ that 


often apparently Oriental. 


china was sometimes made in the East and sent 
over to be painted with arms in this country 
[England],”” cannot be allowed the same weight 
as his heraldic and genealogical tests of the ap- 
proximate age of specimens. Of these he gives 
a number of instances, adding that ‘‘the modes 
of tricking changed so much between 1700 and 
1800 that there is very little difficulty in saying 
from the tricking (or, to speak less technically, 
drawing) of the arms, within twenty years, at what 
date they must have been painted.” Finally, 
he has an instructive word about forgeries conse- 
quent upon the competition of collectors of his own 
kind. He says nothing, it is to be remarked, of a 
pseudo-heraldic decoration which issued from the 
Lowestoft factories, and of which examples are not 
infrequent among the heirlooms of this country—a 
crest of two doves billing, above a shield or oval con- 
taining the initials of husband and wife, or of 
either, with lambrequin, etc. The paste of ware 
thus marked, though known to be as late as the 
last decade of the last century, has a strong Orien- 
tal appearance. 

—Le Livre was never more true to its name than 
in its July issue, which opens with an article on 
the Plantin Museum, at Antwerp, by Léon De- 
george, followed by a “‘ Bibliographical Study on 
the Fifth Book of Rabelais,” by Bibliophile Jacob. 
Neither of these important papers is entire, and 
the continuation of each will be awaited with 
much interest. Paul Lacroix defends the authen- 
ticity of the disputed Fifth Book, 
with good reason, upbraids the municipal authori- 


M. Degeorge, 


ties of Antwerp for their narrow seclusion of the 
bibliographical treasures of the Plantin Museum 
since they entered into possession of it in 1877. 
He then describes in detail the building, the dis- 
position and contents of the rooms (of ‘several of 
which he gives views), etc., in a way to make any 
lover of the art of printing long to inspect the 
noble relics of a famous house. The collection of 
type alone is so great ‘‘that it would be possible to 
undertake works of the first importance.” Under 
the head of ‘‘ Nouvelles Diverses” the editor 
complains that the National Printing-office has 
ceased to be a model and pioneer in typographic 
development, like the national textile and ceramic 
establishments of Beauvais and Sévres, and has be- 
come a subsidized competitor of private establish- 
ments at a great charge to the annual budget. 
—M. Adrien Langlet, a bookseller at Saint- 
Quentin, has ready for the press a ‘ Dictionnaire- 
manuel des libraires et des amateurs de livres, 
1445-1881.’ It is to appear in twenty-five parts, 
and is to include and fuse into one alphabet ‘‘ all 
the bibliographical works that have hitherto appear- 
ed.” If the work is well done it will be extremely 
useful, for valuable as are Brunet and Graesse, 


This custom, he says, arose 
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they have both serious gaps, and the promise of 
finding everything important that has yet appeared 
relating to any remarkable book in one place is 
very attractive. But we fear that the new Brunet, 
like his predecessor, will be full only in regard to 
French works, unsatisfactory on English and Ger- 
man, very weak on Scandinavian, and will ignore 
the 
would, it seems to us, much better be put in an en. 


Slavic altogether. One feature announced 
tirely separate work—namely, a list of all the (im- 
portant ?) manuscripts in the libraries of Paris and 
the provinces. 

—There seems to be no diminution in the French 
liking for amateur theatricals, and in consequence 
there is a steady stream of publications contain- 
ing little plays for two or three actors, or the 
strangely-popular monologues which are best suited 
for production upon an extemporized stage. Al- 
though one cannot but think that the production of 
monologues and dramatic trifles has been carried 
perhaps a little too far, still, as we have said often 
enough before, there is no means of training the 
ear in the tricks and turns of the spoken language 
of France so profitable as the reading aloud of 
plays written to be spoken, and not too long to fa- 
tigue the attention of the beginner. Almost any 
of the many collections of comedies for amateur 
acting, continually appearing just now in Paris, 
can be consulted to advantage, but perhaps no series 
is quite as good as the ‘ Theatre de Campagne’ 
(Paris : Ollendorff), of which the seventh volume 
has now appeared. In this M. Legouve, to whose 
suggestion the series owes its being, again appears. 
The general level of merit in the volume is much 
the same as in its immediate predecessors. Perhaps 
the best play is the touching but rather abruptly 
concluded ‘‘ Part de butin,” written by the lady 
who calls herself ‘‘ Georges de Létoriére.”” ‘‘ La 
a frankly comic little farce ; ‘‘ L’ Heure de 


” 


Souris, 
la Liberté,” a well worked-out humorous sugges- 
tion, and ‘‘ Madame Limaray?”’.an amusing im- 
The 
logue usurps more than its share of space—eight 


broglio, may all be recommended. mono- 


out of seventeen pieces. One of the most amusing 
of these is ‘‘ Le Fou Rire,” written by M. Jacques 
Normand, who has also included it in his recently 
published ‘ Paravents et Tréteaux ; fantaisies de 
salon et de théatre’ (Paris : Levy). M. Edouard 
Pailleron’s ‘ Théatre 4 Madame’ (Paris: Levy), a 
daintily-printed volume with its rough edges and 
rubricated title, contains three little plays in metre 
and a dozen or two bits of verse, some to be re- 
cited and others to be read. The best of the plays 
is “ Pendant le Bal,” written to precede the author's 
important three-act comedy, ‘‘ Le Monde oi l’on 
s'ennuie,” now acting at the Théatre-Francais. 
One of the other two is the ‘‘ Chevalier Trumeau,” 
published last winter in the Revue des Deux 
Mondes. The plays are preceded by a delightful 
metrical prologue, which girds wittily at the pre- 
vailing naturalism in French literature. 

—One of the most interesting essays in Sagen- 
literatur that we have read of late is contained in 
Vogt’s ‘Salomon u. Markolf’ (Halle: Niemeyer). 
The editor has traced with great care the resem- 
blances and differences between the German and 
the Slavic versions of the Solomon-story, and their 
connection with the Rabbinical legend of Solomon 
and Asmodeus. Vogt assumes that the Jewish 
legend must have passed into German-Slavic lite- 
rature through the medium of Byzantine Greek. 
Hence, ¢.g., the name of the Russian rival of 
Solomon, Kitooras—Greek xévravpos: centaur 
being a generic term applicable to the half-human 
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demons over whom the Rabbinical Solomon had 
power. Inasmuch as one of the most peculiar 
pieces in our Anglo-Saxon literature is the collec- 
tion of dialogues entitled ‘Solomon and Saturn,’ 
Vogt's essay will be helpful to our scholars. Vogt, 
it is true, does not treat the Anglo-Saxon poem 
very fully ; he even passes over in silence the name 
Saturn, as substituted for the Hebrew Marcolis, 
corrupted in German into Mark-wulf, Markolf. 
Perhaps he agrees with Ten Brink’s explanation, 
that Marcol was confounded with Malcol, Moloch, 
and Saturn, 7.¢., the gloomy god, used as the equiv- 
alent for the latter name. In any case, Vogt’s es- 
say places the Solomon-saga upon a new footing, 
and modifies considerably the opinions held by 
Kemble and Ten Brink, and by Schaumberg. We 
may add, in conclusion, that Vogt’s analyses of the 
several German and Slavic versions will give the 
reader a survey of the whole subject, and that his 
style is admirably clear. 

—In the death of Professor Lotze, three weeks 
ago in Berlin, where he had been lately called after 
thirty-six years of uninterrupted activity at Gét- 
ingen, philosophy has lost one of its most genial, 
independent, and influential minds, A compe- 
tent reviewer lately said that he had profoundly 
affected the culture of all German scholars under 
forty-five who were interested in his lines of 
thought, and even from this country he has had 
many pupils who will learn of his death with a 
sense of almost personal bereavement. Remarka- 
bly acute and sure as a critic, with a disposition 
from which Czolbe is said to have copied his fam- 
ous ideal of classic poise and equanimity, and, 
what is stiil more unusual in Germany, with a cul- 
ture no less broad and symmetrical, he was an 
Academician in the true Platonic sense, living the 
philosophy he taught, and teaching always and only 
When he be- 
gan to write, the mechanical methods and concep- 


his own character and mental life. 


tions of organic nature were achieving their first 
triumphs under J. Miiller and E. H. Weber amid 
considerable enthusiasm, and one of Lotze’s first 
essays was a very effective defence of these meth- 
ods and a refutation of the then prevalent vitalism. 
Most of the superstitions and confusions of medi- 
cine are always found in conceptions of the na- 
ture of disease and the action of remedies. For 
the light he shed in this field by his ‘ Patholo- 
gy and Therapeutics as Mechanical Sciences,’ in 
1842, Lotze deserves to be named next to Virchow, 
although his merit is of course of a far different 
order and his first signal achievement in this line 
was not followed up. All physiological processes, 
he argued, are ultimately explained under the laws 
of matter in motion. Omitting his less important 
works, his ‘ Medical Psychology’ (1852) was the 
first methodic attempt at a physiology of the soul, 
which is, however, carefully distinguished from 
matter on the one hand, and from vital force and 
the ideal-real unities of the identity systems on the 
other, Each isolated, afferent nerve-fibre which 
carries impressions inward to the soul that moves 
freely in the fibreless parenchyma of the brain gives 
a peculiar sign or mark to each impression which 
traverses it, by which the soul can know what part 
of the periphery it came from. This is Lotze’s 
conception of local signs, which, with his subse- 
quently conceived temporal signs, have played a 
role in this department almost as prominent as the 
theory of specific energy or isolated conductivity 
of nerve fibres. This work was soon to be re- 
vised, as it greatly needed to be. Those, however, 
who wish Lotze’s later views, as he would no doubt 
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himself have presented them soon, will find them | 
briefly sketched in ‘ Les Principes Géncraux de 
Psychol. Physiologie,’ by A. Penjon, which is a re- 
sume¢ of Lotze’s psychology made under his own 
supervision and with many essential changes. 
—Lotze is at his best in the ‘ Mikrokcsmos’ 
(1856-64), in which he seeks ‘‘ the entire significance 
of human life” from the standpoint of an anthro- 
pological psychology. The lessons of history, art, 
science, and literature are here turned against me- 
chanical conceptions of the world (which are said 
to be universal in application but very limited in 
scope), and in a way which caused Carl Vogt and 
others to charge him with apostasy to his own 
earlier standpoint. In his carefully-written ‘ Lo- 
gic’ (1874) and the radical revision of his juvenile 
‘Metaphysics’ two years later, Lotze shows still 
more fully the folly of attempting to prove the ex- 
istence of God, although insisting most strenuously 
upon an instinctive belief in personality at the 
centre of the universe which is beyond the reach 
or need of proof. If people would not attempt to 
objectify and demonstrate divine realities in gene- 
ral, he urges, they would never have been doubted. 
His optimism is summed up in the phrase, ‘* The 
world of worths explains the world of forms.” 
Whatever is is not only right, but, philosophical- 
ly regarded, best. On the whole, Lotze’s work 
may be best described as ethical, and a final esti- 
mate of its value can hardly be made till the foun- 
If this 
estimate be questioned, we can only add the opin- 


dations of ethical science are better laid. 


ion that it will be more manifest when his admira- 
ble lectures on the Philosophy of Religion come to 
be published. 


HOWARD'S NEZ-PERCE WAR. 
Nez-Percé Foseph: An account of his ancestors, 
his lands, his confederates, his enemies, his 
murders, his war, his pursuit and capture. By 
O. O. Howard, Brig. Gen. U.S. A. 
Lee & Shepard, 1881. 


Boston : 


GENERAL HOWARD has given us a very entertain- 
ing book, and one of permanent value as well. 
The Nez-Percés war was a good deal befogged at 
the time by the confusion of the ‘* treaty Indians”’ 
with those who had refused to recognize the settle- 
ment made by part of the tribe with the United 
States, and many good people were greatly troubled 
by the belief that the hostilities were with those 
who had been for many years under missionary 
influences upon the reservation. This narrative 
draws with complete distinctness the line between 
the two classes of Indians, and emphasizes with 
very proper care the fact that the majority of the 
Nez-Percés took no part in Chief Joseph’s war, 
and did not recognize him as their leader, but re- 
mained quietly upon their reservation in sincere 
effort to make progress in civilization, and in per- 
fectly good understanding with the officers of the 
The disaffected part of the tribe had 
been so for a whole generation, and really con- 


Government. 


sisted of those who repudiated all civilizing influ- 
ences ; and, whatever was the nominal cause of 
discontent, the real trouble lay in their ineradicable 
purpose to live and die in the roaming, hunting 
ways of their fathers. 

This is brought out very graphically by the Gene- 
ral in a preliminary description of the tribe and 
their hunting-grounds in the days of old Joseph, 
the father of the young chieftain who made the 
war. The topography of the country about the 





head-waters of the Great Snake River is very 
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lucidly described, and the picture given of the land 
and of its aboriginal inhabitants is one of the best 
things of the kind which we have. The fact is 
not blinked that in all our dealings with the In- 
dians, the Nez-Percé treaty included, there has 
been an element of insincerity, not to say fraud, 
and that every settlement of controversies has been 
made by the Government with a mental reservation 
holding it good only till the growth of frontier set- 
tlements should make it convenient to ask the 


tribes to ‘‘ move on,” or to suffer another contrac- 


tion of their hunting-grounds, ‘The local causes of 
trouble, such as individual wrongs and murders, are 
also touched upon and shown in their true relations 
to larger affairs, as the occasions if not the causes of 
outbreaks. The personal description of Joseph and 
his brother Ollicut is cleverly done. Both of them 
young men and deeply attached to each other, 
their traits of character were unlike and a mutual 
foil. Joseph was keen-witted but reticent and 
astute, showing wisdom beyond his years and a 
Ollicut 
was a laughing, open-faced athlete, of almost gi- 


tendency to slyness if not to treachery. 


gantic but supple form, following his brother with 
affectionate devotion, 

The story of the way the war broke out is told 
with details for which we are thankful, for it is 
typical of Indian outbreaks ; and, given as it is by 
one of the responsible actors in the scene, it is an 
authentic picture, which makes all similar troubles 
comprehensible. At the beginning of May, 1577, 
a council was held at Fort Lapwai, and it looked 
as if everything would be peaceably settled by the 
discontented Indians going on the reservation, 
The scene was a striking one. The post is a quad- 
rangle of buildings nestled in the most  pictur- 
esque of valleys, and the Indians arranged their 
approach with a keen instinct for barbaric show 

**A long rank of men, followed by women and 

children, with faces painted, the red paint extend- 
ing back into the partings of the hair—the men’s 
hair braided and tied up with showy strings—or- 
namented in dress, in hats, in blankets, with varie- 
gated colors, in leggings of buckskin, and mocca 
sins, beaded and plain ; women with bright shawls 
or blankets, and skirts to the ankle, and ‘ top 
moccasins.” All were mounted on ponies as va- 
rious in color as the dress of the riders.” 
After making a considerable delay whilst they 
were waited for at the fort—a delay purposely cal- 
culated for effect—the cavalcade approached, 
striking up a weird song as they came, 

‘*It was shrill and searching: sad, like a wail, 
and yet defiant in its close. Our ladies, think- 
ing it a war-song, asked with some show of tre- 
pidation, ‘Do you think Joseph means to fight?’ 
The Indians swept around, outside the fence, and 
made the entire circuit, still keeping up the song 
as they rode. The buildings broke the refrain in- 
to irregular bubblings of sound, till the ceremony 
was complete.” 

Then, as an indication of modesty, with a po- 
etic sort of politeness, they entered the quadrangle 
by the back door of the commandant’s quarters. 
They agreed to go on the reservation, and doubtless 
would have done so, but at the last moment a few 
young braves, the most reckless of those who 
favored war, rushed off and committed some savage 
murders, and, riding back to Chief Joseph’s camp, 
harangued the excitable red men: ‘* Look here ; 
see this fine horse! Behold this rifle, this saddle, 
and all these good clothes! Why do you remain 
here talking and talking? The war has begun! I 
I have killed the enemies! Up! Get 
your horses and come on; there is plenty of 


am mad ! 


everything if you only work for it.” Young wars 
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Chiefs and cooler 


beyond their 
chief- 


1 to lead the wild 


cone 
bee n savage 
restrain. So the 

iste such forces as 
olonel Perry to check 
the fleeing inhabitants, 


drawn into a defile, at- 


and rear, and almost de- 


a sufficient force could be 

ted General Howard himself led it 
Chief Joseph, defeated the Indians at Clear Water, 
The In- 


;, which afforded 


against 


and began a long and meme le chase. 
dians had great droves of 
them relays of horses as often as they were needed, 
and by this means they were able to keep in ad- 
vance of Howard through a pursuit of more than a 
thousand miles. The incidents of this laborious 
march of nearly three months are full of interest, 
and excite admiration for both the tenacity and de- 
termination of the soldiers and their commander, 
and the real military ability shown by the Nez- 
Perce chieftain. 
] 


Montana on one side, narrowly dodging General 


General Gibbon in 


Hitting 
Sturgis from Nebraska on the other, remorselessly 
followed by Howard and his troopers, the Indians 
were at last driven into the northernmost bend of 


the Missouri 


them and bring them to a decisive action, at which 


River, and Miles was able to stop 
Hloward himself was present, riding with a small 
escort far in advance of his own men. 

Ihe full narration of the facts leaves no doubt 
that the most important share of the work had 
fallen to the troops led by General Howard, whose 
engagement at Clear Water was as fierce a fight as 
any of the strange campaign; and whose remarkable 
and protracted chase was almost unique in the history 
of military marches. Miles’s brilliant battle near 
Bear-Paw Mountain merited the recognition it got ; 
but General Howard has done well to give perma- 
nent form to the record of the wonderful work 
done by the little column which drove the savage 
tribe half across a continent and into the hands of 
their fellow-soldiers. In all its parts the book is a 
valuable addition to the literature of our Indian re- 


lations and our frontier wars. 


A NATURALIST IN BORNEO. 


The Gardens of the Sun ; or, a Naturalist’s Jour- 
the 
wamps of Borneo and the Sulu Archipelago. 
By F. W. Burbidge. 


don : 


nalon the mountains and in forests and 


With illustrations. Lon- 
J. Murray 8vo, pp. xvili.-364. 

THE island of Borneo, though perhaps the second 
largest in the world, contains, according toa re- 
cent statement by the President of the Royal Geo- 
Lord 
nearly as much unknown land as any other por- 
The 


coast-line of nearly 3,000 miles has been well sur- 


graphical Society, Aberdare, ‘‘ probably 


tion of the globe of equal dimensions.” 


veyed, especially upon the west, but the mouth of 
its largest river, flowing mto the Celebes Sea on 
the eastern coast, was discovered only a few months 
The farthest interior has never yet been 


by any white man, though attempts have 


sinee, 
— 
reached 


been made from several points by both English 


and Dutch travellers. According to the best Eng- 
Db > 


lish authority, Mr. Spenser St. John, the island 


**is about 830 


statute miles in its greatest length 


and 700 in breadth, having an area of about 280,- 


5 


ooo square miles.’’ The last edition of the ‘ En- 


cyclopedia Britannica’ makes the extraordinary 
statement that ‘‘its whole area is estimated by 
Melvill von Carnbee at 12,745 square miles.” The 
Dutch geographer’s estimate was, however, ‘‘ 6,992 
square myriametres,” equivalent in round numbers 
to 270,000 square miles. In Vivien de Saint-Mar- 


tin’s * Ne 


selle’ its 


uveau dictionnaire de geographie univer- 
area is given as ‘‘ 748,700 kilométres 


carres,” or 284,506 square miles. 


the 


Since the publi- 
cation of St. John’s ‘ Life in Forests of the 
Far East’ little has been written about Borneo, 
though some attention was drawn to the country 
three years ago by the cession of about 20,000 
square miles in the north, by the Sultans of Brunei 
and Sulu, to an English company under Baron von 
Overbeck. This company intends to follow the 
example of Sir James Brooke and to form a state 


on the model of that of Sarawak, and has applied 


Tis suc- 
cess in developing the rich mineral and agricultu- 


to the English Government for a charter. 


ral resources of this part of the island so far has 
been moderate, and as, according to one of its 
managers, the Malays will not work for wages, 
‘**the Chinese must be looked to as the chief help- 
ers in opening up the country.” It seems not im- 
probable that it is in this direction that the best 
outlet will be found for the surplus population of 
China, as the island is very thinly peopled. Though 
it nearly equals in size Great Britain and France 
together, its inhabitants probably number less than 
two millions. There are already many Chinese 
colonies in different parts of the island, and they 
are beginning to push into the interior, as the fol- 
lowing passage shows : 

‘*Armed with a chopper and [a] spade-hoe, a 
solitary Chinaman will not unfrequently build a 
miserable little palm-leaf hut on a well-watered bit 
of forest near a river, and in a month or two he 
will have cleared several acres, to which, when 
planted with gambier or pepper, he looks for a fair 
return. . . . I have often come across these clear- 
ings right in the heart of the forest, miles away 
from any other human habitation, and have been 
as much astonished at the amount of labor per- 
formed with such a simple tool as the thrifty la- 
borer himself was to see me.” 

Mr. Burbidge’s ‘ Gardens of the Sun’ does not 
add much to our general knowledge of the island, 
though our author was very successful in the main 
object of his travels, ‘‘ the collection and introduc- 
tion of beautiful new plants to the Veitchian Col- 
lection at Chelsea,”” He added some fifty species 
of ferns to those already known to exist in Borneo, 
nearly half of which ‘‘were absolutely new to 
science.”” His greatest exploit was, however, ‘‘ the 
introduction alive of the Giant Pitcher Plant of 
Kina Balu (Nepenthes Rajah, Hook. f.)” One of 
these plants described by St. John measured nine- 
teen inches in circumference, and ‘‘held exactly 
four pint bottles.” He adds: ‘‘We afterwards 
saw others apparently much larger, and Mr. Low, 
while wandering in search of flowers, came upon 
one in which was a drowned rat.” Mr. Burbidge 
makes it plain that there has been a great improve- 
ment in the last few years in the condition of that 
part of the island most subject to the influence of 
the English. Head-hunting and piracy may be 
said to have almost ceased, and the people invari- 
ably treated the traveller with the greatest kindness, 
though this may have been largely owing to his 
own good humor and determination, ‘‘ Land cul- 
ture is becoming much more general among the 
natives inland than formerly, security of life and 
property having also increased.” ‘These reports 
are confirmed by a paper read before the Royal 
Geographical Society, February 14, 1881, by Mr. 
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W. M. Crocker, Resident of Sarawak, in which he 
states that the revenue of that state has increased 
from $26,000 in 1854 to $250,000 in 1880, while 
the trade which at that time amounted to $671,000 
‘*has now reached $4,000,000.””. It may be noted 
fur- 
of the 


here that ‘‘the territory of Sarawak alone 


nishes more than half the sago produce 


D> i 

world.” 
Our author’s first impressions of the lowland 
forests near the equator seem to have been some- 
what disappointing. 


In one of these, he tells us, 
all the vegetation you see around you on earth, 
rocks, or fallen trunks, is represented by a few 
ferns . . . [and] gingerworts; but epiphytes 
of all kinds seem totally absent : and the truth is 
of Dibdin’s 


minstrelsy, they, too, have ‘ gone aloft.’ 


that, like lovable ‘Tom Bowling,’ 
Above 
you is a world of light and air and sunshine, which 
birds, insects, and flowers alike enjoy.” The only 
way to secure specimens of the rarer orchids was 
either by climbing or by searching for fallen trees 
of these ruined trunks 
are perfect gardens of beauty, wreathed with grace- 
ful climbing plants, and gay with flowers and foli- 


in the clearings. ‘‘Some 


age.” On one of these he found ‘‘a plant of the 
grammatophyllum orchid big enough to fill a 
Pickford’s van, and just now opening its golden 
brown-spotted flowers on stout spikes two yards 
long.” 

Considerable space is naturally devoted to two 
partial ascents of Mount Kina Balu. This moun- 
tain is the highest yet known in Borneo, and re- 
sembles in general appearance Mount Roraima in 
South America, though its summit is not inaccessi- 
ble, as appears to be the case with this latter 
mountain. 
13,698 feet. 
ists from the fact that there is upon it a belt, ex- 


Sir Edward Belcher gives its height as 
It is especially interesting to botan- 


tending from a height of five thousand to six or 
seven thousand feet, in which grow a number of 
species of enormous pitcher-plants, not to be found 
in any other part of the earth. Some of those 
seen by Mr. Burbidge had ‘‘ stems five or six feet 
in height.” Others had ‘‘ rounded pitchers of the 
softest pink color, with a crimson-frilled orifice.” 
Several days were spent upon the mountain gather- 
ing specimens, in which Mr. Burbidge seems to 
have been admirably aided by his native followers, 
although at times they were almost paralyzed with 
the cold. 
is the myrmecodia, a parasite, which ‘‘ actually de- 


Another of the curious plants of Borneo 


pends for its existence on the bite of a species of ant. 
The seed germinates on the bark of the foster-tree ; 
and when the seedling has attained a certain height 
the growth ceases, and it remains stationary until 
the necessary bite is given, when the stem swells 
out at the base, and leaves and flowers are pro- 
duced in due course. If not thus punctured the 
young plant dies, The gouty or swollen stem is 
hollow, and forms a refuge for the ants, which in 
their turn may afford it some needful protection, 
since they rush out boldly to attack trespassers who 
disturb the tree on which their fostered shelter- 
plant grows.” 

Brunei, the capital of Borneo (one of the divi- 
sions of the island), is described as a water city of 
about twenty thousand inhabitants. The houses 
are built on piles driven into the river, and as they 
are mosily palm-thatched, their general appearance 
cannot be very unlike the prehistoric lake dwellings 
of Switzerland. ‘‘ It is the Sheffield of northwest 
Borneo, the manufacture of knives, parongs, and 
krisses being largely carried on there ; and on one 
of the little islands is a primitive foundry, where 
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gongs, brass guns, cooking-pots, betel-boxes, etc., 
are cast. Some of these articles are ornamented 
with well-designed figures in relief, and would not 
be any disgrace to a European manufacturer. The 
models and methods of casting are singularly like 
I visited 
armorer’s shop, and much admired the exquisite 


those of our own artisans. one rude 


finish of some weapons he had made.” An expe- 
dition to the Sulu archipelago, while it does not 
appear to have been very successful botanically, is 
made interesting by lively descriptions of the Sul- 
tan and his court. Their favorite amusements are 
pig-sticking and riding, the islands producing a fine 
breed of ponies. ‘‘An enormous species of day- 
flying bat was quite common here near the Sultan’s 
palace, and most weird and supernatural did they 
appear on dull days, solemnly flying from one tree 
to another, their great wings distended against the 
leaden sky overhead, . . . I shot one which mea- 
sured four feet six inches across its outspread 


wings, and its head was as large as that of a little 
terrier dog, and of a similar shape, being of a 


dark, foxy-brown color.” It is with no little sur 
prise that we read: ‘‘It is not uncommon to see 
some few of the Sulus from the hills wearing tunics 
of chain-armor, having brass plates on the breast 
and down the back, all the rest being fine chain- 
work.” Whether these were made by the islanders 
Mr. 
bidge suggests that they may have been captured 
from the Spaniards. 


themselves appears to be doubtful. Bur- 
The signs of a former higher 
civilization are very noticeable, but the warlike 
tendencies of the people have greatly checked 
their growth and prosperity. These islands were 
the last stronghold of the pirates, and, apparently 
in despair of putting an end to piracy except by 
actual occupation, the Spaniards in July, 1878, 
took formal possession of the Sultan’s dominions, 
by hoisting their flag in his capital of Meimbong. 
He had already ceded his Bornean possessions to 
Baron von Overbeck’s North-Borneo Company. 

A chapter is devoted to some very sensible ad- 
vice on travelling in the tropics, and another to the 
fruits of Borneo. Mr. Burbidge is quite as enthu- 
siastic over the durian, ‘‘or the fruit with the fra- 
grant stink,” as Mr, Wallace, who says, ‘* To eat 
durians is a new sensation, worth a voyage to the 
East to experience.” Our author says: ‘‘ If it be 
possible for you to imagine the flavor of a combi- 
nation of corn-flour and rotten cheese, nectarines, 
crushed filberts, a dash of pineapple, a spoonful of 
old dry sherry, thick cream, apricot-pulp, and a 
soupcon of garlic, all reduced to the consistency of 
a rich custard, you have a glimmering idea of the 
durian.” Judging from the lists given at the end 
of the beok Borneo is very rich in both mineral and 
vegetable products. The enormous rainfall, how- 
ever, has hitherto prevented the successful working 
of the mines, while the people have not yet made 
great progress in agriculture. Some of the trees 
which bear gutta-percha and rubber are ‘‘ gradually, 
but none the less surely, being exterminated by the 
collectors.” The climate is ‘‘ fairly healthy, espe- 
cially on the hills inland, where the air is much 
fresher and cooler than on the lowlands near the 


coast ; the mean annual temperature is about 84°.” 
We regret to say that a fair table of contents by no 
means takes the place of a good index, the want 
of which impairs the value of this very readable 
book. 
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A SOLDIER OF THE LORD. 


Colonel Gordon in Central Africa, 1874-79. From 
original Edited by 

London: De 

18Sr, 


letters and documents. 

George Birkbeck Hill, D.C.L. 

La Rue & Co. 
‘* THE soldier of the Lord, with his Bible and his 
sword ""—this line from Macaulay's spirited ballad 
on Naseby Fight would describe the character of 
Colonel Gordon if it did not place “the Bible® 
and ‘‘ the sword” so precisely on the same level. 
For though a soldier of unshaken courage and 
the most distinguished ability, no man could re- 
gard the pomp, pride, and circumstance of glori- 
ous war with deeper abhorrence than Colonel 
Gordon, and no man could be more completely 
indifferent to the prestige and ¢éc/at which sur- 
round the successful soldier, War, in his eyes, 
is a terrible necessity, to be justified only by the 
fact of its necessity, and to be conducted without 
one thought of personal glory, but with the con- 
stant, unsleeping desire to diminish to the utmost 
the sorrow and suffering which it entails. It was 
in this spirit that Colonel Gordon, then a Major of 
Engineers in the British Army, undertook the 
command of the ‘‘ ever-victorious army” (as it 
came to be called) against the Tai-ping rebellion 
which had devastated and depopulated vast pro- 
vinces of the Chinese Empire. In the course of a 
year’s campaign he destroyed a power that threat- 
ened the very existence of the Chinese state, and 
then laid down his command, refusing any pecuni- 
ary reward for himself, although ‘‘he had spent 
more than his pay in contributing to the comfort 
of the officers who served under him, and in as- 
suaging the distress of the starving populations 
whom he rescued from the yoke of their oppres- 
sors. 

The men whom he commanded in these opera- 
tions were raw, untrained recruits, and he had to 
lead them against armies vastly superior in numbers 
and elated with success. To inspire them with 
the requisite courage and confidence, it was neces- 
sary that he should himself be present wherever the 
fire was hottest and the danger most extreme. 
But he went into battle armed with 
formidable weapon than a small cane, and this cir- 


no more 
cumstance caused his Chinese soldiers gradually to 
come to the conviction that the cane was possessed 
of magical properties which ensured protection and 
success to its owner. The source, however, of 
Colonel Gordon’s calmness and intrepidity in 
danger lay in his religious convictions. He re- 
gards himself, literally, as a mere instrument in the 
hands of Omnipotence, with a set work before him 
to do, and regards, therefore, as matters of entire 
indifference the conditions amid which that work 
has to be done—whether it be amid the shot and 
shell of a battle-field or amid the dangers of a 
waterless desert. <A religious fatalism is commonly 
supposed to breed a listless and apathetic habit of 
mind, but in Colonel Gordon it provoked a devour- 
ing energy. Alike in China or in Central Africa, 
he had his. ‘‘ work” to do. In China it was to 
suppress the Tai-ping rebellion ; in Central Africa, 
to extinguish the horrors of the slave-trade ; and 
his work he felt himself, as it were, under a divine 
compulsion to carry through with a total disregard 
of personal health and comfort, with an utter scorn 
of fatigue and danger. 

that Colonel Gordon 
met Nubar Pasha, the Egyptian Minister, at the 


It was in September, 1872, 


The Pasha 
enquired of him if he knew of any engineer officer 


British Embassy at Constantinople. 
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who would accept an appointment as governor of 


the tribes in the Nile Basin, when it should be va- 


cated by Sir Samuel Baker. In July, 1873, Colonel 


Gordon wrote to Nubar Pasha intimating his will- 


ingness to take up the appointment, if the British 
Government would grant the loan of his services 


to the Khedive, Chey were applied for and grant- 


ed, and the book we are rev iewing 1s the rec ord ( f 
his doings in Central Africa during the five years 
he remained in the employ of the Egyptian Gov- 
ernment. The five years’ story is given from 
Colonel Gordon’s letters and diartes arranged in 
chronological order. These unstudied 


writings 
were never intended for publication, and are so 


} it 
i 


many self-revelations of a character the possibility 
of which is hardly conceivable in this nineteewth 
sed 
and 
life 
would not have attained such vivid intensity, Fa- 


century. Probably had Colonel Gordon not pas 


so many years of his life amid lonely deserts 


rr 


savage peoples, his sense of the nothingness of 


talism is a creed born of waste places and troublous 
times. In the midst of great cities and all the 


marvels of civilization men look around them, 


very much in the spirit of Nebuchadnezzar, ex- 
claiming, *‘ Behold this great Babylon which I have 
built” ; but they are crushed with a sense of their 
““everesi- 


Nature 


presents herself as an enemy mighty and pitiless— 


own insignificance and weakness in the 


lent spaces” of a trackless desert. here 


the devourer of mankind, and not their docile and 
laborious servant. And Colonel Gordon's sense of 
God 

intensity in the thoughts which 


utter dependence upon grew in strength and 
visited him as he 
urged his camel over the waterless waste of the 
Sudan. 


But, like his Puritan prototypes, Colonel 


Gordon was no idle dreamer. He prayed to God, 
but he was equally assiduous to keep his powder 
dry, and his government of the Sudan is a mar- 
vellous history of what the energy and iron will of 
a single man can do to rescue a vast province from 


suffering and misgovernment. 


“*T think,” he writes on May 18, 1877, ‘‘the 
people like me, and it is an immense comfort that, 
while in the old regime ten or fifteen people were 
flogged daily, now none get flogged. <A huge 
crowd stands around the palatial gates all day, but 
only a few are privileged with an interview ; for I 
keep a box with a slit in the lid for petitions at the 
door, and every one can put his petition in it, 
Hitherto the people could never approach the gov- 
ernor unless they bribed the clerks. . . . It is all 
nonsense for the Turks to say that the people 
would oppose the nomination of a Christian gcver- 
nor. The people want justice. .. . I am break- 
ing up, to the great joy of the people, the 
Bazuks, who, of course, do not love me. A great 
sorrow has been taken off the land. The reign of 
the whip has ceased, and I do believe the people 
rejoice at my being here.” 


Jashi- 


This was written from Khartum, the capital of 
his province, but he was rarely, and only for short 
intervals, in Khartum. He became noted for the 
speed with which he traversed upon camels large 
tracts of country. Neither want of food nor scar- 


city of water delayed him. 


‘*T have,” he writes, ‘‘a splendid camel—none 
like it. It flies along, and quite astonishes even 
the Arabs. I came flying into this station in mar- 
shal's uniform, and before the men had time to un- 
pile their arms. I had arrived with only one man 
with me... . It is fearful to see the governor- 
general arrayed in gold clothes flying along like a 
madman, with only a guide, as if he was pursued. 
The Mudir had not time to gather himself together 
before the enemy was on him. Some of the 
guards were down at a well, drinking. It was no 
use ; before they had got half way to their arms the 
goal was won. Specks had been seen in the vast 
plain around the station moving toward it (like 
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Jehu’s advance); but the specks were few—only 
two or three nd were supp sed to be the ad- 
\ ed guard, and before the men of Fogia knew 
where t y were the tat n was taken.” 
[he had to be encountered in 
these rapid rides were terrible. They were taken 
country producing nothing but scrub, with 
y well mmetimes as much as three days’ 
journey urt, the one from the other; they had to 
complished under the burning heat of the 
‘ torial sun; food there was little to be had, 
1, what there was, so execrably bad that no 
human digestion, except Colonel Gordon’s, could 


imilated it. Thus he writes of one of these 


nmave as 


journeys 

‘The water on the way consists of pools of 
rain, Caravan A comes and drinks and bathes in 
it; then Caravan B comes and does the same; 
then Caravan C, and so on. It is dreadful; but I 


have given up all ideas of this sort. I have no 
pleasure in eating or drinking, and do both to keep 
myself alive, and with these ideas it makes little 
matter if the water is a solution of blacks or not. 
If I were fastidious, I should be as many weeks as 
I now am days on the road; I gain a great deal of 
prestige by these unheard-of marches. It makes 
the people fear me much more than if I were slow. 

lhe wrecks left in my passage are numerous, 
[ have set my face as a flint, and regardless of con 
sequences have been hard, right and left. I do 
wish to I should like to praise, not 
blame r but seeing what I know of the suffering of 
the people, I cannot force myself to let things 
slide.”’ 


not be 


SO 5 


The helpless, dilatory character of the people he 
had to rule over drove him half mad, and, in truth, 
it would be hard to conceive of a greater contrast 
self- 
helpful Englishman and the passive dependence of 
the Oriental : 


than that between this vehement, hard-riding 


& 


sé 


For the very smallest thing men come direct 
to me, and force their way in, let me be as engaged 
as possible. ‘There is no chain of responsibility. 
Every one thinks he has a perfect right to come to 
me, and also thinks himself aggrieved if I do not 
give him an immediate hearing. Besides this, in 
giving or taking a paper to you, they take two or 
three minutes. You never saw such a dilatory set ! 
The consequence is that papers are snatched out of 
their hands, and also thrown at them. All very 
undignified, but I cannot help it. If you send for 
a man, he takes a nice funeral pace to come to 
you. You see him afar off long before he arrives, 
and sometimes I am so undignified as to rush to 
meet him. . . . Your brother is much feared 
and, | think, respected, but not overmuch liked. 
His refusals are definitive, and very strongly 
couched. ‘ Never!’ is the answer to many re- 
quests, shouted with a loud voice, and followed 
with, ‘Do you understand?’ and ‘ Have you 
finished?’ Pashas are threatened that if they do 
not move swiftly I will come after them myself. 
I pursued one all the way from Dara, and he barely 
got out of Khartum in time. He halted at three 
days’ distance, thinking the pursuit at an end; 
but I gave him a telegram and started him again.” 

The main object, however, of his fierce and 
untiring energy was the suppression of the slave- 
trade. It was the appalling misery in which the 
populations that came within the sphere of the 


laigping rebellion were plunged which impelled 


Colonel Gordon to take the command of the ‘‘ ever- 
victorious army.” In like manner it was the 
horrors of the slave-traffic in the Sudan which 
drove him into the service of the Egyptian 
Khedive. At the time when he took the gov- 
ernment of the Sudan these evils may be said to 


} 


have reached their culminating points. Large 


districts, which few years previously had been 


dotted with vill 


ages and inhabited by a thriv- 
ing and happy peasantry, had become solitary 


wastes. Nota human being was to be seen for a 


army. 





‘The 


journey of many days. 


Nation. 


The terror of the slave- 
dealer had entirely depopulated them. One-third 
of the population in the province of Darfur alone 
had 
which the 
the fl 


had sunk exhausted on the march. 


been carried into slavery. The routes along 


lave caravan travelled were cumbered 


with hless skuils and bones of those who 
For, for every 
slave who reached the markets of Cairo or Con- 
stgptinople, at least twenty had fallen to feed the 
The 


misery occasioned by this abominable traffic Colo- 


vultures and prowling animals of the desert. 


nel Gordon declares repeatedly to be beyond the 
power of word; to describe. The idle, effeminate 
Egyptian officials made no effort at suppression, 
and could have done but little, even had they 
been so disposed. For the great slave-dealers had 
assumed the status of princes, and maintained 
around themselves the pomp and ceremonial of 
aking. They had armies of disciplined men un- 
der their command, having converted their slaves 
into soldiers, and these soldiers were much more 
than a match for the troops of the Egyptian 
In a word, when Colonel Gordon entered 
the Sudan it had become the seat of a slave power 
sufficiently formidable to be a danger to the Khe- 
dive himself. 

Such was the hydra which Colonel Gordon was 
determined to slay, and had he been properly sup- 
ported by the Egyptian Government there is no 
doubt that he would have exterminated slavery in 
the Sudan. But a man like Gordon was an abomi- 
nation in the eyes of the corrupt officials of an effete 
Mohammedan despotism, and they labored zeal- 
Still, in the 


two years he remained in the Sudan he achieved 


ously and unceasingly for his recall. 
immense things. The power of the slaveholders 
was completely broken, and their armies routed and 
dispersed in a series of bloody engagements. These 
battles were fought, not under the direct leadership 
of Colonel Gordon, but by an Italian of the name 
of Gessi (lately deceased), who served under him, 
Slave-caravans were everywhere arrested, the deal- 
ers flogged and turned loose upon the country 
stripped of all they possessed, the slaves set free to 
dispose of themselves as they pleased. But it soon 
became apparent to Colonel Gordon that, do what 
he might, he could only stanch the sore for the 
time. As soon as his own fiery and exhaustless 
energy was lost to the province the evil would 
up pheenix-like from its ashes and again 
For in Egypt, as in every 


spring 
overshadow the land. 
Moslem country from the dawn of Islam until now, 
the (so-called) Government fulfils no single duty of 
a government. It simply drains away the wealth 
and industry of its subjects, and, so long as its cof- 
fers are full, cares not one iota what the misery of 
its people may be. On Colonel Gordon’s resigning 
the government of the Sudan, the Egyptian Gov- 
ernment at once appointed to the vacant office a 
pasha whom Gordon had himself expelled from his 
province on account of his tyranny and his com- 
plicity with the slave-dealers. 

In conclusion, we desire heartily to thank Mr. 
Birkbeck Hill for the publication of his book. It 
is as interesting as it is instructive, and the explan- 
atory chapters written by the editor are replete 


with information not easily accessible. 
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In looking over current fiction we are struck by 
the desperate catastrophes in which the authors, 
at least, delight. Small-pox, scarlet-fever, pistol- 
shots, or bursting guns are but a few of them, and 
meanwhile, as if to bring the whole to concert 
pitch, the lovers’ quarrel is no longer a sudden 
word, a proud reply, a silence of repentance, but 
it has developed into a wrangle, prolonged till the 
‘‘give and take” has exhausted all the resources 
of the combatants. Is it the recoil from common- 
place, or is it to out-do the extravagance of reality ? 
The questions are worth studying by some one, 
and ‘ Blessed Saint Certainty’ would do to begin 
It 
is meant as a portrait of ‘‘a perfectly natural, not 
He is found in the dubious 


upon, for it has more than its share of terrors. 


an artificial, man.” 
Eden of a squalid village on an Indian reserve. 
The story of the life there has an air of reality 
which is lost when the scene changes to an Eastern 
city, whither ‘‘this most aboriginal man ”’ betakes 
himself to find out what manner of thing it is. 
The narrator is the Stephen Guernsey of an earlie1 
book. What he would. present is, of course, the 
contrast between nature and—call it civilization, 
culture, or art; but he fails entirely, spite of his 
ready judgments upon philosophy, theology, and 
all the rest. The phrase, ‘‘ the spluttering elec- 
tricity of Voltaire,” is an unintended gauge of his 
knowledge of relative values. 

‘The Emperor’ is the latest of Professor Ebers’s 
series of historical novels. Like its predecessors, 
it is concerned with Egypt, which is its author’s 
specialty, and, although ‘‘the Emperor” is Had- 
rian, the situation of the book is Egypt under 
Roman rule. The story is chiefly of a romantic 
interest, however, and the action is so limited in 
time that the historical importance of the work is 
less than that of ‘ Uarda’ or ‘ The Sisters,’ or of 
‘An Egyptian Princess.’ The author sets out with 
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the avowed intention of making a consistent study 
of Hadrian’s character from the contradictory ac- 
counts that exist of that prince, but this intention 
is early forgotten in a story of which Antinous is 
the hero and the daughter of a Greek official under 
Hadrian, in Egypt, the heroine. The young girl 
becomes a Christian and is murdered by the mob 
for refusing to worship Hadrian’s statue, upon 
which Antinous, mourning her loss, and hoping to 
:vert an evil omen from Hadrian by sacrificing his 
own life, voluntarily drowns himself. There are, 
besides, two love-stories which are happier in their 
incidents and events. The historical portion con- 

ins the adoption of Verus by Hadrian as his suc- 
cessor, on the intervention of his wife ; the roman- 
tic suggestion follows that, having studied the 
horoscope of Verus, and learned from it that the 
young man would outlive him, the Emperor hoped 
to replace him by his favorite. The portrait of 
adrian is shadowy and ineffective. The many 
occupations with which he diverted his mind are so 
dwelt upon that he appears merely an elegant 
amateur, while his character as a ruler is given ina 
page of panegyric by his Egyptian prefect upon re- 
ceiving news of his death. If it be said that, owing 
to the contradictions of Hadrian’s disposition and 
conduct, abundantly recognized even by his con- 
temporaries, this is as much as could be expected 
from Professor Ebers, it still remains true that as 
much could be expected from any one. 

‘A Question ’ is a love-story founded on one of 
Alma Tadema’s variants of his picture ‘* The 
Sphinx.” ‘‘An Idyl”’ is its alternate title, and 
the professor plainly intended to make it a poetic 
and graceful fantaisie. To conceive and to execute 
such a design are, however, different things, as 
much of the lighter literature of the Fatherland 
illustrates, and here the sportiveness must be ad- 
little the 


girl and youth of the picture are grouped the fami- 


mitted a deliberate. Around young 
lies of two Greek brothers, with their servants and 
slaves, a conjurer with trained hens for the comic 
element, and a priest of Aphrodite. There is little 
plot. The son of one brother loves the daughter 
of the other, and while the respective fathers are 
seeking other matches for them the young people 
meet at the fountain, the ‘‘ question ” is asked and 
answered, and the parents acquiesce. 

It would be impossible to give within a limited 
space the skeleton of ‘ The Count’s Secret,’ and 
yet, on the other hand, this is all that one of 
have told about it. 


Gaboriau’s novels needs to 


His method and manner are too well known to 


readers of French novels, and, through the 
translations, of which this is one, doubtless to 


readers of English only, to require any general 
reference, while to particularize in regard to this 
work would be difficult on account both of its un- 
usual complications and of the (for Gaboriau) 
clumsy way in which these are managed. The 
book opens with a mystery, of course ; this fairly 
laid before the reader in all its impenetrability, 
another is introduced, and, in turn and in like 
manner, a third appears. So far all is very fine, 
but when the task of combining these several mys- 
teries, and of showing their interdependent rela- 
tions, ensues, the of the book 
occurs. The thing to do here, and in doing which 
Gaboriau is usually so successful, is plainly to 


great mistake 


maintain, not to say to deepen, the impenetrability 
of the general plot. Instead of this, we have the 
whole matter disclosed at the point where the reve- 
lation is formally just about to begin. The last 


half of the book is therefore tedious, which is the 
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same thing as saying that it is one of the worst of 
its author's stories. 
to it, 


It is no particular drawback 
considering the conditions of this kind of 
literature, that it contains no characters which unite 
point and probability, but there is a particularly 
absurd scene at the end which is a blemish, as 
it introduces the alien sentimentality of a grand 
tableau, in which the good are rewarded and the 
guilty punished in a way worthy of Dickens. 


y 
* Rosecroft’ 


The author of would succeed 
better in character-sketches than in the formal 
novel, The plot of the story is based on such 
harsh unkindness that we are glad to take refuge 
in its improbability ; but the village oddities are 
worth knowing, and Mrs. Stowe herself has done 
nothing better than the old negress, unlettered 


Rachel, and her Bible reading. 

‘!! 1,’ if a novel, is most clumsily put together. 
It isa rambling discourse about metempsychosis, 
etc., winding up with a nineteenth-century version 
of the Euphorbus-Pythagoras test, all repeated ina 
single night by a man who describes himself as 
‘simply the result of a wonderful concatenation 
We 
judg. .ent of his sole auditor : 


of circumstances.” may leave him to the 
‘*T think you are 
quite as interesting when you talk of the charms 
of Paris as when youare discoursing on the mys- 
teries of transmigration.” 

‘Helen Troy’ is an advance upon ‘Golden 


Rod.’ The author has more material and handles 


it better. The scenes of the little drama are 
prettily set, whether in the New York drawing- 
room or on the hillside at Lenox. The heroine 


we all know—gay, too careless perhaps, but true at 
heart, and strong and steady when trial comes. 
Blanche de Préville is not so well done. She is the 
fascinating woman of European opportunity and 
experience, who is the complement in fiction on 
the water of the 


this side American girl on the 


other. Necessary as she is made to the plot she is 


too large a figure for the little sketch, and in such 
a frame nothing but genius could save her from 
being out of drawing. 

From ‘Helen Troy’ to ‘A 


Stories ’ 


of Love- 


is to leave to-day, with its craze f 


» L 
sOOK 
’ 
r croc A- 
ery and crewels, and its rattling pace, and to turn 
back—not so very far either—to a quieter time, 
when Mount Desert was not, and Newport hardly 
House. 


told, so simply and naturally that to 


more than the Ocean The tales are well 
read them is 
like listening to soft harmony after the shrill notes 
of a high-pitched voice. 

‘ The Georgians’ introduces us to a dull country 
neighborhood, sketched with faint local color, and 
a hero whom the heroine calls ‘‘ that young, un- 
usual, unworldly man.” She herself is, again, the 
accomplished woman of the world, returning from 
abroad with a mysterious history, the supposed 
widow of a Russian count. The book would not 
be worth a comment, for it lapses into a sensation- 
alism of avery questionable kind, were it not for a 
sort of ex-officio moral tacked on, which unluckily 
may justify it to some readers. The moral is as 
illogical as the catastrophe, given the author’s pre- 
mise of character. Only a conception of life 
which friends might call naive, but others ignorant 
and crude, could have inspired such a story. 


’ 


‘Among the Hills’ has all the sweet freshness 


and grace of an idyl, even though its motif is in 


a minor key. [Its lesson is of the truest—that to 


the disappointed, the stricken, there may come a 
brightness, not indeed of the sunlight, but gentle 


and tender like the after-glow. 


Mrs. Oliphant’s ‘ Harry Joscelyn’ will rank with 


the 


or so 


best of her work. There is no figure so new 
original as the incomparable ‘* Jock” ; but 
honest Harry's protest, as he 


to the father <7 


makes his confession 
never—it never hap- 
ie ‘* Bat why 


of his love, 
pened to me before,”’ is < 
must [ be married at all?” of the ‘ Greatest Heiress 


in England.’ It is the old 





son, but worked out with 


itnew. The riotous living is of the quietest, and 
in the somewhat lurid atmosphere of curr ove 
a climax of prosperity and peace is a relief 

A new book by the author of the ‘Wreck of the 
Grosvenor’ needs only to be certified as a worthy 
successor, The colors are ised w ess resery 
than in the first book, and the incidents verge 
sometimes on the melodramatic, but An Ocean 
Free-Lance ’ has all the vivid charm of the buoyant 
life of the sea. 

‘A Nihilist Princess’ is another book made up 


from the recognized formula for a Russian story 


according to Western ideas—wealth, a tyrant 


ther, a cruel husband, a woman of supernatural 
beauty, a devoted serf, at least three despera 

lovers, conspirators and secret chambers, flogging 
and murder quant. suff., Siberiaad | l real 
suffering in Russia is far beyond a jest. Ye l 
mitting that the incidents are true, as true as the 
Police Gazette, the whol picture here ive is 
false because there are ot! er t} ngs which il also 
true. There is the same superticial ” " 

in the portrayal of character and manners as in the 
Henry Greville stories, but, as with them, when 
compared with the work of Russi he like- 
ness vanishes. The work is all at sec l-hand 
The writer had no materials beyond the commonest 


newspaper reports, n- 
. 

ary documents are only such as have appeared 

again and again The wif story requires us to 








believe that the Russia of 1864 is the Russia of 
Ivan the Terrible. The inconsistencies in charac 
ter and plot would refute themselves but for the 
general ignorance of Russian affairs. We cite one 
instance only. No Nihilist career ever gan by 
the founding of schools and instructing the pea- 
sants, as the Princess Wanda’s is represented to 
have d ne. The | ok « is with 1575, bul the 
bomb by the Catherine’s Canal added imentary 
which we may hope the writer never anticipated. 


In the story it is the Czar who reprieves the Ni 


ist prisoners at is the Czar’s 
which is sent for ‘‘ the Nihilist Princess’; but 
Nihilists had 


ath. 





fore this transl is finished the 


proudly assumed the responsibility of his de 
in- 
Ni ith 


We commend to readers seeking trustworthy 
: | 


formation about Russia Danieleffsky’s 


Wave.’ It is to be round in the cheap ‘‘ Universal- 
sibliothek ” under the somewhat misleading title 
I g 

of ‘Die Nonnenkléster in Russland.’ Though 


not a work of the highest genius, it gives such a 
distinct idea of life in the small towns and in the 
country in the years soon after emancipation, as 
greatly to help in forming judgments about the 
present. 

‘* Dunderviksborg” is one of a half-dozen tales 
which, with as many plays, have been gathered in 
the main from the less familia: languages of Eu- 
rope. They make an interesting volume, and the 
compiler permits us to infer that she has obtained 
them in all cases from the original ; but it is not 
unfair to her to warn the reader that the selection 
from the Russian is a very unworthy specimen from 
Pushkin, a hackneyed story long in use in all the 
Russo-German instruction books. 


We have two German stories in Mrs. Wister’ 








well-known inslations—' The Bailiff’s Maid,’ 
bri rht { froil yme, 1 with that touch of 
Gemit keit’ which » whole-souled German 
er | 1‘ The Eichhof tale of fash- 
i | with isu Russian in the 
lain’s ut the attempt to carry, out a 
louble, and even a treble, plot in very brief space 
leave y an impression of scraps. 
Life in a Vermont village fifty years ago might 
been described in the ‘Annals of Brookdale, 
two-thirds of the book are filled with the com- 
monplace adventures of very commonplace travel- 
lers in Europe. One sentence fairly marks the 
quality of plot, characters, and_ style ‘* Mr. 


tried to make himself 
Mary Ogden, laid 


Stearns, but she evidently preferred Tom, who was 


Rhodes, having in vain 
a ceptable to siege to Miss 


a great deal with her.”’ 


NEUROLOGICAL STUDIES IN AMERICA. 


A New Form of Nervous Disease. Together with 


By W. S. 


Fords, How- 


an Essay on Erythroxylon Coca. 

Searle, A.M., M.D. New York: 

urd & Hulbert. Pp. 138. 
Lectures om Diseases of the Nervous System, espe- 
By S. Weir Mitchell, M.D. 
Philadelphia: Henry C. Lea. 1881. Pp. 238. 
By Geo. M. Beard, A.M., 


1881. 
cially in Women. 


4 merican Nervousness. 


M.D. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 188r. 
Pp. 352. 
NEARLY all that is known of the functions, as dis- 


tinguished from the structure, of the nervous sys- 
tem, has b 
rhe 
by Galvani was not established until Nobili’s obser- 


nee le. 


*n learned during the last fifty years. 
true theory of electric stimulation suggested 
vations with the astati Since then Charles 
Bell and Magendie have laid the chief corner-stone 
for neurology as a science by demonstrating the 
differenc 
Marshall 


vited exact research in this field. 


between sensory and motor nerves, and 


Hlall’s studies of reflex action have in- 
It was Longet, 
Flourens, Leuret, and Esquirol who gave the first 
great impulse to neural physiology in Germany, 
where Reymond, Hitzig, Fritsch, Goltz, Munk, 
and scores of pathologists and histologists have 
since made such important contributions to the 
sum of medical knowledge. Practical, as distin- 
guished for the most part from what is known in 
Europe as scientific, neurology is, finally becoming 


Most of 
presented at the meeting of the British 


the fashion in England and this country. 
the papers 
Medical 


ag t oo 
less neurological. 


Association last summer 


Most of the 


country who are met with in European 


were more or 
medical students 
from this 
hospitals are making more or less a specialty of 
New forms of 


scovered, and an 


nervous diseases. nervous disease 


ire being di increasing number 


of familiar ones are diagnosticated as nervous 


Dr. 


; ‘*next to evolution the great scientific 


in their origin. Interest in trance, which 


Beard call 
problem of the century,” has revived in some places 
Imost as in the days of Mesmer himself. More- 
over, emboldened by the now generally conceded 
relationship 


uently assumes the role of philosopher in 


between nerves dnd soul, the doctor 
not infre 
true Hi; tic fashion, sometimes with good, 
but more often, so far as our observation extends, 


} 
i 


vith somewhat curious results, which recall to mind 


. humorous remark of Professo Ludwig, that the 
time seemed not far distant when the average 


medical man would pay his devotions to the grey 


ganglionic cell as if it were indeed, like the monads 


of Leibnitz, pfarwus in suo genere deus » and which 
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make it almost seem, at least to the uncritical, as 
if in fact all the secrets of the universe were bound 
up in those of the nervous system, as some one else 
has lately said. 

rhese tendencies in this country are well illus- 
trated by the volumes before us. After an intro- 
ductory section, setting forth the profound modifi- 


cation of 


the cell-life of the individual by habit, 
and by those nearest to him, Dr. Searle gives a 
narrative of twenty-one cases, mostly from his own 
practice, and none of which were known to result 
fatally, in which mild shock, without loss of con- 
sciousness and probably with venous congestion, 
induced by various causes, was the chief symp- 
tom. These, he urges, cannot be epilepsy, save 
in the broad sense of Hughlings Jackson, and are 
located probably in the cerebellum and constitute 
a ‘‘new disease,”’ which Charcot declares, in a note 
translated in the preface, that he has not met with. 
The cure of this new disease, as indicated by ho- 
meeopathic ‘‘ testing,’’ and by the writer’s practice, 
is chewing the leaves of Peruvian coca. We cannot 
recall, even in Sprengel’s voluminous history of 
medicine, any panacea heralded as more universally 
salutary than Dr. Searle’s coca, which we are as- 
sured is to be ‘‘the great preserver of life and 
health in future generations.” ‘‘ Had our army 
at Gettysburg been supplied with it Lee and his 
troops need never have been allowed to recross 
the Potomac.” 

Dr. Mitchell’s book consists of thirteen clinical 
lectures, mainly on hysteria and allied disorders. 
The unconscious but none the less despotic selfish- 
ness, and the lack of self-control, which character- 
ize all forms of this disease, and to which the pre- 
cociousness and extreme self-consciousness induced 
by our methods of moral and religious education so 
often lead, make hysteria one of the most dreaded, 
dificult, and it would almost seem, in certain 
classes of society, the most common disease which 
the American practitioner is called upon to treat. 
Sympathy and kindness are the very food it lives 
on, and proper medical strictness and true insight 
into the nature of the disorder are generally resent- 
From his 


oe 


ed. snormous experience ” with these 
diseases Dr. Mitchell concludes that the best treat- 
ment is seclusion under the care of a good nurse, 


He, 


too, believes that nervous diseases in this country 


rest, massage, electricity, and full feeding. 


tend to take on asthenic forms, and that those con- 
vulsive types of hysteria which have lately been 
made so famous in the cliniques of Charcot are less 
common here. 

Dr. Beard’s book is far more comprehensive and 
ambitious. He has a theory of the universe which 
He 
He has a 
tabulated scheme of the evolution of nervousness 


he designates as the omnistic philosophy. 
would reform our educational system. 


which begins with nervous dyspepsia and sick head- 
ache, deepens into hay-fever, inebriety, and epilepsy, 
and culminates in insanity. All forms of neural dis- 
order here are assumed to be species of exhaustion, 
for which he coins the name meurasthenia. He is 
a psychologist, and explains the trance state, and 
the performances of the ‘‘ jumpers,” ‘‘ jerkers,” 
‘‘holy rollers,” and the mediaeval ‘‘ psychic pests,” 
He has demon- 
strated the longevity of brain-workers, and traces 


so well characterized by Haeser. 


American oratory, humor, rapidity of speaking, 
word-clipping, and high pitch of voice to Ameri- 
We submit that the natural 
inference of a nervous patient after reading all 
this would be that his disease was too deeply 
rooted in the constitution of the universe to be 


can nervousness, 


| 
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cured, least of all by one who had devoted so much 
uttention, not to say ingenuity, to the study of 
causes beyond human control, and whose philo- 
sophical propensities might possibly incline him to 
theoretical methods of treatment to which severe- 
ly scientific observers often apply severe names 
Whether this is in fact the case, or whether any 
one ever drew such an inference, we have no know- 
ledge or ground for inference outside this book. 
However valuable works like the above may. be, 
they also serve to emphasize the need, now more 
strongly felt by the best part of the medical pro- 
fession in this country than ever before, of having 
a body of specialists, as in Continental Europe, 
released from the distractions of miscellaneous 
practice and trained as only a life-long study of 
special forms of disorder in large hospitals, and a 
thorough acquaintance with all the important lite- 
rature in their line, can train men to be generally 
Within the last few de- 
cades the medical profession there has been given 


recognized authorities. 


a new life and raised to a higher plane by the uni- 
versities. Such a work is greatly needed here ; 
especially is this the case if the nervous system be 
the source of all physiological ills, and be at the 
same time so crazy and shattered generally as 
American nerves are now represented to be by a 
few specialists—unless, indeed, we are too far gone 
to be worth, or to be able to make, such a struggle 
to continue our existence. 


Poems. Boston : Roberts Bro- 


thers. 


By Oscar Wilde. 
1881. 


QUITE as interesting as most of Mr. Wilde’s 
verses is the perplexity that they have caused can- 
did critics. Mr. Wilde is reported the original of 
Du Maurier’s Postlethwaite, and yet his poetry is 
very fair poetry, as that article is produced by 
many versifiers of the present day. 
thus afforded between the contemptibility of his 
role of ‘‘zsthete” and the respectability of his 


The contrast 


numbers, has proved bewildering, and, so far as we 
have noticed, it has been explained to be, like so 
many things about poets, inexplicable. We fancy, 
however, the poetry has acquired a factitious re- 
spect from this contrast which, unheralded in this 
way, it would hardly have obtained, and that, on 
the other hand, the literalness of Punch’s carica- 
tures has been equally overestimated. Whatever ab- 
solute fidelity these may possess, it remains true that 
they are caricatures, and the essence of caricature 
is humorous exaggeration, not to say distortion. 
Nevertheless, we are bound to say there are many 
characteristics disclosed in the volume before us 
which seem not wholly incompatible with the qua- 
lities ascribed to Postlethwaite. Traits may be 
ascribed to Postlethwaite by Punch which in their 
excess really belong more appropriately to Postle- 
thwaite’s admirers, the dignity of whose character 
and bearing, we are free to confess, is probably not 
distinguished. But it would be unreasonably nar- 
row to say that the best of these poems are beyond 
the origination of a poet who wears long hair, sad 
garments, a melancholy expression, and a lily in 
his left hand. The distinctive trait of Postie- 
thwaite and the interesting folk who emulate his 
sighs is, we take it, an ardent love of the love of 
the beautiful. And this is Mr. Wilde’s most 
marked characteristic. He has an intense desire 
to delight in the things which poets delight in, and 
the poets are responsible for his singing as well as 
for himself. He declares, p. 228, that 
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‘‘ Keats had lifted up his hymeneal curls from out the poppy- 
With ombmeial mouth had kissed my forehead, clasped the 
hand of noble love in mine "’; 
and, in a subjective sense, it is undeniable that this 
must have been the case. But the procedure thus 
described has by no means been confined to Keats. 
The sonnet ‘‘On the Massacre of the Christians in 
3ulgaria’’ and that ‘‘ To Milton” would clearly 
never have been written if the poet of the Piedmon- 
tese Sonnet and the sedate Wordsworth had not done 
the same thing, and the number of kisses imprint- 
ed upon Mr. Wilde’s forehead by the ambrosial 
mouths of Messrs. Swinburne, Rossetti, Morris, 
and even the fastidious Mr. Tennyson, would make 
any one shake his hymeneal curls to contemplate. 
The result of this has been to transform Mr. Wilde 
into a lyric parrot. The inevitable defects of the 
best and most melodious parrot qualities, however, 
are an absence of direct inspiration, of genuine sig- 
nificance, and, to a measurable extent, of con- 
sciousness. One is never sure that the parrot per- 
ceives the precise bearings of his utterances, and 
the preponderance of the purely oral in them is 
an undeniable drawback to the permanence of 
one’s enjoyment with them. In the way of modu- 
lation, measure, and propriety, too, disagreeable 
errors are made by the parrot-poet, since these, 
above all others, are only to be avoided by simpli- 
city and unaffectedness. Nevertheless, it would 
be obviously unfair to say that Mr. Wilde’s volume 
could have been written by any one who should set 
himself to reproduce the impression of certain Eng- 
lish poets. He has, in the first place, a musical 
gift of manifest excellence. His metrical tact, so 
far as it depends upon his ear, is unusual, in spite 
of being very frequently both slip-shod and unscru- 
pulous ; one remarks with some surprise the ab- 
sence of madrigals from his book, and concludes 
that Postlethwaite should be depicted from time to 
time strumming a guitar. In the next place, for 
the distinguishing verbal and metrical marks of 
the more sensuous school of his masters proper he 
has manifestly an aptness, born, doubtless, of the 
sympathetic inclination which his admiration of 
them argues. And, thirdly, he has unquestionably 
This, 
however, is a different thing from having a natural 
voice of one’s own, however plaintive and insigni- 


much perceptiveness and appreciation. 


ficant, from having anything to communicate, or, 
finally, from having any emotion to express. In 
all these respects Mr. Wilde’s muse seems to us 
essentially commonplace—precisely of that per 
functory order and texture demanded for affecting 
affectation, which is what Postlethwaite and his 
kind are really represented as doing. On the other 
hand, it should be distinctly mentioned that he lacks 
the intellectual immaturity, not to say puerility, of 
the more abject of the poets who follow the Swin- 
burne-Rossetti gonfalon—Mr. George Barlow, for 
example, and others of the ‘‘utter” school. Oc- 
casionally, however, he approaches them rather 
too nearly. The following is from ‘‘La Bella 
Donna della Mia Mente” (Mr. Wilde’s titles re- 
call Postlethwaite more vividly than his verses) : 
“ Her neck is like white melilote 
Flushing for pleasure of the sun ; 
The throbbing of the linnet's throat 
Is not so sweet to look upon. 
“ As a pomegranate, cut in twain 
White-seeded, is her crimson mouth : 
Her cheeks are as the fading stain 
Where the peach reddens to the south. 
“O twining hands! O delicate 
White body made for love and pain! 


O house of love! O desolate 
Pale flower beaten by the rain ! 


These lines are a very fair illustration of Mr. 
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Wilde’s own verse ; when he is better than this he is 
apt to be echoing that of stronger singers. They are 
not conspicuously devoid of merit ; but to study, by 
a careful analysis, to measure the exact quantity of 
creditability and insignificance they and others like 
them contain, strikes us as a singularly unprofit- 
able literary endeavor. 





The Lyrical Drama, Essays on subjects, compo- 
sers, and executants of Modern Opera. By H. 
Sutherland Edwards. Twovolumes. London: 
W. H. Allen & Co.; New York: Scribner & 
Welford. 1881. Pp. 316, 312. 

BESIDES a paper on ‘‘ Tatra Fttred and the Music 

of the Hungarian Gipsies,” and another on the 

‘* By-ways of Bookmaking "—neither of which has 

any right in these volumes—there are here collected 

more than forty magazine essays and newspaper 
articles having to do more or less directly with the 
general subject of operatic music. They are, how- 
ever, loosely thrown together, instead of having 
been worked over into the symmetrical whole which 
their matter deserved. There is scarcely a state- 
ment in the brief newspaper article on the ‘‘ Ro- 
mantic and Necromantic” which is not repeated 
afterward in more detail in the fuller articles on 

Don Juan and Faust, the Flying Dutchman and 

Robert the Devil. Illustrative anecdotes are re- 

peated in like manner. We are told, for instance, 

three or four times that Balfe borrowed the pretty 
melody to which he set ‘‘Come into the Garden, 

Maud,” from Verdi’s opera of ‘‘ Macbeth,” and as 

often that Mr. Alfred Bunn translated his libretto 

of the ‘‘ Bohemian Girl” from the French of M. 

de St.-Georges, who had taken his plot from his 

own ballet of the ‘‘Gitana,” which in turn was 
based on Cervantes’s tale of the ‘‘Gipsy of Mad- 
rid.” Nor has Mr. Edwards taken the trouble to 
bring his articles ‘‘down to date”: he tells us, for 
example (i. p. 67), that a young Spaniard present- 
ed himself at the National Library in Paris ‘‘ only 

twenty-five years ago,’ declaring himself to be a 

lineal descendant of Don Juan; but on the next 

page he leads us to believe that this happened in 

1850, or thirty.one years ago, for apparently Mr. 

Edwards’s paper was written six years ago. Much 

in the same way, the chapter on the ‘‘ !ying Dutch 

man ”’ does not mention the poetic play of ‘‘ Vander- 

decken” written for Mr. Irving by Messrs. W. G. 

Wills and Percy Fitzgerald, and acted three years 

ago. Nor does the chapter on ‘‘ Shaksperian Ope- 

ras” refer to Goetz’s ‘‘ Taming of the Shrew,” al- 
though that has recently been sung in English in 

London by the Carl Rosa company. It is the re- 

sult of an oversight in the original article, and not of 

any failure to bring down to date, that nothing is said 
about the ‘‘ Don Juan de Marana” which the elder 

Dumas brought forth as an attempt to revive the 

mystery. Thackeray, it may be remembered, made 

fun of it in his ‘ Paris Sketch-Book,’ and Mr. Buck- 
stone made an English adaptation for the Adelphi 

Theatre. 

This brings us to the end of fault-finding, and 
the good qualities of the volumes far outbalance 
their deficiencies. 
us in a series of chapters a detailed discussion of 
the origin and growth of the Don Juan legend, and 
of its treatment by the Spanish and Italian dra- 
matists, by Moliére, Shadwell, Mozart, Alfred de 
Musset, and Pushkin. This and the four follow- 
ing chapters on the Faust legend are the most 
valuable part of the work, and they are as enter- 
taining as they are instructive. Mr. Edwards has 





In the first, Mr. Edwards gives | 





collected a great many facts, not a few of them but 
little known even to those who have given some 


attention to the history of the legends. It may be 


doubted, for instance, whether many people knew 


that a German dramatist, the late Christopt 


Lile LLC 
Grabbe, ‘‘ produced .a tragedy called *‘ Don Juan 


and Faust,’ in which the two dé 


- 
f 


each of whom provoked relations with the super- 
natural, figure jointly as heroe Of this extra 
ordinary play we have here a synopsis. Hardly 
inferior in interest is the account of the: literary 
growth of the Flying Dutchman, as treated by 
Marryat, Fitzball, Heine, and Wagner. Other 
Meverbee 
Verdi, Rossini, Donizetti, Bellini, Thomas, Fle 


essays consider the chief operas of 


tow, and Bizet. There are cognate papers on the 


‘* Rise and Fall of the Tenor,” on the ‘* Exti 


of the Ballet,” on ‘‘ Libretti,” on the Lit \ 
Maltreatment of Music,” and the like All 
them abound in pertinent illustration and anec- 


dote. Mr. Edwards's style is easy 
tive, as those who know his sketch of Ressini’s life 


and his ‘ History of the Opera’ will remembe: 


he has a wide knowledge o1 the ama of 
& 





rica 
drama. The utility of the volumes is gre 
creased by an index 
Geethe- Jahrbuch. Herausgegeben von Ludwig 


Geiger. Zweiter Band Frankfurt-am- Mai: 
1881. 
THIs second volume is in the main an improve- 
ment upon the first, although it contains no one 
article so readable as Herman Grimm's sketch of 
Bettina von Arnim last year. Those of our read 


ers who are familiar with George Brandes’s ‘ Haupt 
str6mungen in der Literatur des 19 Jahrhunderts’ 


will be a trifle disappointed with his present arti 





cle, entitled ‘‘ Goethe and Denmark. It 1 
exceedingly clear, succinct account of the slow 
spread of Goethe's writings and ideas in. Danish 


literary circles. No one but Brandes could have 


written on the subject with a like knowledge 
of facts. But we miss the warmth of tone and the 
suggestiveness that made his * Hauptstrémunge1 

so captivating. His fiery aggressiveness seems to 
have died away into cold, dry contempt for Danish 
obscurantism. Moreover, the article, however 
valuable for the study of Danish culture, adds but 
little to our understanding of Goethe Julian 
Schmidt’s view of Goethe's attitude toward 
Christianity will probably meet with little dissent, 
for the reason that it offers nothing novel. 
Summed up in a few words, Schmidt's 1ent is 
that Goethe was a free-ihinker, but not ier of 


the unseen and spiritual ; that he asserted his per- 
sonal freedom of action outside of all creeds, but 
readily admitted the /asting power of Christian 
motives and principles sider the 


In proof, con 


tone of ‘ 


Verséhnung throughout ‘ Iphigenie’ and 


I 
in many passages of ‘Faust.’ This is true enough. 
But every sympathetic reader of Goethe will have 
felt this long ago. As for the unsympathetic, need 
we remind them that they will never understand 
Goethe’s temperament by dint of reading disserta- 
tions upon him ? 

Suphan’s study of the original versions of some 
of Goethe’s poems, although necessarily technical 
in its details, is at once valuable and interesting. 
It is the continuation of a similar paper published 
five years ago. Suphan, known to our readers as 
the able editor of Herder’s works, has discovered 
among Herder’s papers copies made by him (some 


by his wife, Caroline Flachsland) of about fifty 
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erchans 


the comma, the dash, and the paren- 


narking parenthetical clauses. 

found ourselves in almost entire agreement with his 
rules. We should, 
ticed its 
equivalence, whether or not the extreme logical use 
of this p 
The 
tlon we s 
lon as well as with the interrogation point. 

e of the 
rom a mute final e, as in Bronté, 


in the case of the colon, have no- 


nice and peculiar function of denoting 


int by the Germans is to be commended. 


intermediate members of a compound ques- 
the semi- 


The 


distinguishing a sounded 


hould sometimes separate with 
dizresis in 
is overlooked on 
page 87; nor is any allusion made to the use of é 
and ¢ 
Gree 


to represent the corresponding long vowels in 


} 
AK. 


Apropos of the Greek epsilon and omicron, 
the valuable chapter Accents, 
in the Classical and Modern Lan- 


Bq) : 


there is, in on 
Divisions, etc., 
guages,” the following curious foot-note (p. 


- Seiiliiaiiiadias the circumflex accent can 
never be used on these short vowels, English type- 
founders send out with all their Greek fonts a great 
quantity of these useless accents ; and in a printer’s 
manual recently printed in Philadelphia, notwith- 
standing the use of the accents purports to be ex- 
plained, in the Greek case which is given boxes are 
shown for various combinations of these letters.” 


Mr. 
sure of the dictionaries for their shortcomings in 


Bigelow indulges in some wholesome cen- 
regard to compound words and _syllabication— 
gs wl 
Under orthography he gives a number of 


hortcomin lich he repairs or shows how to re- 
pair. 
useful lists, such as that of all verbs spelt with zse 
in this country, the plurals of nouns in o, and words 
variously spelt, with an indication of his own pre- 
ference. In 
for this little 


hort, one can have only praise 


manual, which in respect of typogra- 
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geableness of the points them- phical accuracy is worthy of its theme and of the 


University Press, though, as a parting criticism, we 


We have | will say that we think the judicious use of italics in 


the examples would have much facilitated the ap- 
the 


rules should not follow the examples, we believe 


and whether or not 


open to question. 
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